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THE WEEK. 


ee 


A PROFOUND dulness reigns for 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the moment over the political 
AT HOME. scene. Evidently the politicians 
are putting all their heart into 
enjoyment of their brief holiday. Nevertheless, 
a gun is fired now and then to show that the 
battle is not dead, but sleepeth. Since Mr. Glad- 
stone spoke in Edinburgh last week two attempts 
have been made by representatives of the 
Opposition to answer him: on Tuesday by Mr. 
Goschen at Edinburgh, on Wednesday by Lord 
Randolph Churchill at Stalybridge. Both the 
speeches are singularly feeble. Mr. Goschen, in 
the course of his remarks, spoke of the incapacity 
of Mr. Gladstone’s mind to grasp the magnitude of 
the question with which he was dealing. There isa 
neat irony in this criticism under the circumstances. 
The reader who wades through the two orations 
of the week will realise that there are great questions 
before the country, and that there are, indeed, minds 
unable to rise to an adequate conception of them ; 
but it will not occur to him that one of these minds 
is Mr. Gladstone’s. What the Times, in a melancholy 
article, says of Lord Randolph Churchill's address 
may with equal truth be applied to both orations. 
They were not “dashing cavalry charges,” and 
they were marked by an absence of the orators’ 
earlier and more brilliant characteristics. The 
friendly apologist would imply that both speakers 
were suffering from depression induced by the general 
aspect of the situation; and perhaps this is the 
truth of the matter. The one point of any import- 
ance in Mr. Goschen’s remarks, his hint as to the 
possibly intended action of the Lords in regard to 
the Registration Bill, we discuss elsewhere. 





Sirk MORTIMER DURAND arrived safely at Cabul 
on Wednesday. That fact alone, when we remember 
that he has passed through a country where British 
armies have been massacred, where British armies 
have passed in conquest, and where the hatred 
of our name has hitherto been a fanaticism 
amongst the wild tribesmen, is one. of no 
small significance. It would seem to indicate both 
that Abdurrhaman has made great progress in 
perfecting his authority over his turbulent subjects, 
and that popular Afghan feeling itself as regards 
the English is considerably better than it was. 
Whether this may be taken as a good omen for the 
success of the Mission it would, perhaps, be 
rash to conclude. There are several very thorny 





and momentous questions to be discussed between 
our envoy and the Ameer, and hitherto this forceful 
and jealous Oriental, who finds himself in so strange 
a position between the two great European Powers 
in Asia, has shown himself a rather difficult person 
to deal with. However, the symptoms so far 
are all markedly favourable. Nothing could exceed 
the hospitality and attention which the Ameer, since 
the Mission entered the Khyber Pass, has bestowed 
upon our representative. It is quite possible Abdur- 
rhaman may have at length made up his mind that it 
is his best policy to throw in his lot definitely with 
the Power which, after all, is in most direct contact 
with his country, and which already pays him a 
handsome subsidy in ready money. 





THE session of the Church Congress, on which we 
comment at length elsewhere, has manifested the 
strength of the desire which has grown up in the 
Church of England to live up to her responsibilities, 
to share actively in the solution of social problems, 
to come into touch with the masses and appeal 
to their support, which must surprise, though 
it will not disarm, many of her bitterest oppo- 
nents. A curious example of the way in which 
this advance is likely to be met is afforded by 
the reported resolution of Mr. Tom Mann to become 
a candidate for deacon’s orders and engage in active 
parochial work. Mr. Mann does not deny that he 
contemplates this step, though he has not finally 
decided on it. He sees the advantage of working 
from within a great organisation, and hopes that 
the Church may be stripped of its plutocratic 
character, which has been impressed upon it 
by its history. His project is another instance 
of the religious, jf not the theological, spirit 
which we have often commented on as mark- 
ing the English Labour Movement in contrast to 
its parallels abroad. Strike meetings often begin 
with prayer : Mr. Keir Hardie, we believe, is the chief 
preacher in a semi-religious ‘‘ Labour Church” ; some 
of the most conspicuous of the other leaders have 
been local preachers, and may have been, and are, on 
the best of terms with the Church of England. As 
we note elsewhere, the old traditions of the Church 
are still an obstacle; but Mr. Mann has shown that 
they are not a fatal one. 





THE negotiations between miners and coalowners 
have, unfortunately, again come to a stand—or 
rather, have failed to’ begin. The Chesterfield con- 
ference of miners last week agreed to approach the 
masters with a view to returning to work at the old 
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rates. On Tuesday, however, the coalowners’ repre- 
sentatives declined to reopen their pits except at a 
reduction of wage; and so there is a deadlock— 
modified only by numerous departures from this 
rule on the part of individual coalowners, which, 
however, have not produced much effect so far 
either on prices or on the terrible distress now 
prevalent in the districts affected. The relief funds, 
now chiefly devoted to feeding the children, are 
quite inadequate, and the response to the appeals 
made by their promoters is in marked contrast to 
the feeling during the dockers’ strike in 1889. 


INFORMATION meanwhile is coming in, which 
ought to have been provided two months ago, as 
to the actual weekly earnings of the men. Mr. Tom 
Mann, in Thursday's Chronicle, contends that the 
time worked is much shorter, and the wage actually 
earned much lower, than the coalowners’ repre- 
sentatives admit; and evidence is produced both by 
him and independently that the deductions from 
wages have risen, or (what comes to practically the 
same thing in the end) the abolition of certain allow- 
ances made to colliers has increased, ever since the 
upward movement began in 1888. The trade, too, as 
Mr. Mann admits, is constantly being overcrowded 
in consequence of the agricultural depression. A 
lower wage, with more employment—the remedy 
advocated by some of the coalowners—would also 
mean an increase of output and lower prices still. 
At any rate, the spirit shown by the miners—and 
notably by their wives—is the best proof of their 
conviction of the justice of their case. Something, 
but not much, is hoped for from the meeting of 
Mayors of the great towns most affected at Sheffield 
on Monday next. But until the disputants have 
found some common ground the end will not be in 
sight—unless the continuous rise of prices detaches 
more coalowners from the Federation and removes 
any excuse for the reduction. Even then the settle- 
ment cannot be permanent while the trade remains 
so overstocked with labour as Mr. Tom Mann admits 
it to be. 


THE names of the three Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the disturbances and loss of life at 
Featherstone colliery were announced this week. 
Mr. Asquith is to be congratulated upon the admir- 
able choice he has made: it is quite an ideal Com- 
mission for its purpose. The President is Lord 
Bowen, a judge of absolute impartiality and one of 
the most eminent on the bench. He has for col- 
leagues, on the one hand, Sir Albert Rollit, a business 
man, President of the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, and a Tory who is distinguished for his 
philanthropic spirit and his knowledge of the 
working classes; and on the other, Mr. Haldane, 
Q.C., a lawyer of high standing, a strong Radical, 
and a man of firm and impartial character. The 
Government in granting this inquiry have done 
much to strengthen the confidence of the people in 
the administration of the law. The names of the 
Commissioners are a guarantee -that the full truth 
will be got at; and whatever be the tenour of their 
report, it will command unquestioning respect. 


Wits the prospect of a cholera visitation, or at 
least a cholera scare, before us next summer, there 
ought to be plenty of sanitary work to do, if only 
there is money to pay for it. This apparently is the 
view taken by the Local Government Board, which 
(partly, we gather, at the instigation of Mr. John 
Burns) has issued an important circular to local 
bodies, pointing out that such work to a great 
extent is open to all kinds of labour, while 
it will neither disturb the labour market nor 
make it difficult for those who take it up to 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





resume their trades when times improve. Home 
colonies, on the other hand, are again being 
advocated by the Salvation Army and others— 
rather, however, as a permanent refuge for the un- 
employed than as a means of meeting the present 
distress. In the Sun this week Mr. Burns has 
vigorously attacked them, as being too little com- 
prehensive, as involving too strict a discipline for 
the honest unemployed, and as economic failures 
with the other kind. Mr. Burns’ own remedies are 
the reduction of overtime—pending its legal stoppage 
by an Eight Hours Act—and an arrangement by 
municipal bodies to undertake their own works by a 
permanent staff, as the London County Council has 
done. But the coal strike, the Home Colonies move- 
ment, and these suggestions alike suggest the 
question—What is to be done with an industrial 
organisation in which there is not enough work to 
go round? 





As the time approaches for the naval 

ABROAD. demonstrations and counter-demonstra- 
tions in the Mediterranean, they seem 
likely—fortunately for Europe—to decrease in im- 
portance and significance. Toulon, it is true, 
is likely to be so full that the ordinary hotel 
accommodation is to be supplemented by at 
least one ocean steamer for the use of ex- 
cursionists from Paris; but a certain amount of 
cold water is being thrown on the more eccentric 
manifestations of enthusiasm. <A strong feeling, too, 
is visible among the French Socialists against voting 
any money for municipal celebrations of the alliance 
with a Power which annually sends so many of their 
brethren to Siberia. M. Millerand again has been doing. 
his best to reconcile the aspirations of Socialism with 
the patriotism which is, we suppose, to be regarded as 
a necessary evil of an unmoralised world. Inaspeech 
which occasionally suggests the oratorical apostrophe 
in the old story, “ Isn’t one man as good as another? 
Yes, and a deal better, too,” he has pointed out that 
the Franco-Russian alliance is after all not a subject 
for sentiment: that it is a necessity based on mutual 
interest, a contract of mutual assurance in which the 
parties are on equal terms; and that Russian support 
has after all been paid for by the four milliards of 
French gold which have gone in Russian loans. Apart 
from this, both the French and Russian Governments 


‘appear to have omitted no precaution to prevent any 


awkward ebullition and to emphasise the pacific 
character of the demonstration. 





It is from our point of view still more satisfactory 
to record that the“ counter-demonstration,” which the 
Italian Government showed some desire to manu- 
facture out of a chance routine visit of an English 
squadron toan out-of-the-way Italian port, has been 
successfully knocked on the head. The Italian 
squadron will probably not meet ours at Taranto, 
nor will an Austrian squadron appear on the scene. 
The Austrian squadron may, indeed, visit Genoa, but 
it will give Taranto a wide berth. Cholera on 
board a man-of-war is given as the excuse for the 
Italian fleet denying itself the pleasure of a 
demonstration. If this be the cause, cholera has 
been of some use for once; but the far more whole- 
some and important explanation is that our own 
Government, seeing the interpretation that was 
sought to be put upon the matter, has taken steps 
to make it clear that if our fleet is to make its call 
at Taranto it must do so under circumstances which 
can give rise to no misunderstanding. The visit is 
one of the merest routine of international courtesy, 
made by our Mediterranean squadron in the course of 
its rounds, in the same spirit as Admiral Gervais with 
the French Channel Squadron visited Portsmouth, 
or as our fleet has often visited Marseilles. It is 
totally without political significance ; and we might 
remind those who have been uneasy about it, that if 
an English Liberal Government lost its head so far 
as to desire to join ina demonstration with the Triple 
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Alliance, it is not a place like Taranto, but a place 
like Naples or Genoa, which would be selected for 
the purpose. Taranto is a little obscure port in the 
heel of the peninsula, interesting only to antiquarians 
because it is the site of the ancient Tarentum. As 
well think of getting up an Anglo-Russian demon- 
stration by visiting Archangel. 


AT the same time the fuss that has been made on 
the Continent over the matter was not unnatural. 
As we pointed out a couple of weeks ago, the visit 
times in the most awkward way with the Toulon 
demonstration. It was sure in any case to 
cause suspicion; and the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance, with what English observers will note as 
ominous precipitation, hastened to make what capital 
they could out of the affair. King Humbert was 
urged by the German Emperor to visit Taranto, and 
the Austrian fleet was recommended to join the 
Italian in fraternising with ours. One wonders 
what sort of notion Italian statesmen who 
favoured these schemes must have had of the Govern- 
ment whose Premier is that “ Outidanos” who 
exposed, as no one else has done, the childish and 
disastrous folly of Italy’s present foreign policy. It 
would have been better had the visit been postponed 
till a more seasonable time; but it was probably 
some permanent official at the Admiralty who has 
had the arrangement of what might very easily have 
led to most serious international misunderstandings. 
The whole incident is another illustration of that 
imperfect control of its foreign policy by the nation 
at large which we refer to elsewhere to-day. 


M. LE MyRE DE VILERS completed his task at 
Bangkok on Sunday, when on behalf of his Govern- 
ment he affixed his signature to the Treaty to which 
Siam has at length agreed. The terms of this 
bargain are hard upon the weaker Power—indeed, 
they practically amount to the concession of all that 
France originally demanded. Some of them, such as 
the stipulations relating to the districts of Siem-Reap 
and Angkor, seem devised with the arriére pensée 
of leaving a door open for the future develop- 
ment of that Colonial policy which M. de 
Lanessan has so often warmly advocated. But as 
they stand, while they suggest vigilance, they offer 
no ground for interference on our part. The in- 
tegrity of Siam can be described as being respected 
by them, and of course they do not touch upon the 
question of the buffer State between our possessions 
and those of France in the upper reaches of the 
Mekong. That question remains to be settled be- 
tween us and France as yet, and as the French 
Government profess to be as strongly convinced of 
the value of a buffer State as ours is, there is every 
reason to expect that the negotiation will present no 
difficulty. 





THE German Emperor and his Government seem 
likely to score another point in the contest over 
the new military scheme. The ingenuity of Herr 
Miquel has produced a complicated plan for the 
progressive taxation of tobacco, designed apparently 
to meet all the objections which have been urged 
from all quarters, in the interest of the growers, the 
manufacturers, and the poorer consumers of the 
weed. There is to be an elaborate system of taxation 
ad valorem, sparing toa great extent the lower quali- 
ties, which are a staple product of South German agri- 
culture, and sparing also those kinds of manufactured 
tobacco in the preparation of which hand-labour is 
most employed. The burden of the increase is to fall 
on the wealthier consumers ; and (if the system is only 
workable at all) it is expected to produce an increased 
revenue of some two millions sterling per annum. 
Similar principles are to be applied to wine. A 





Typewriters of all makes for sale or hire. Machines bought or taken in 
rt exchange for new ones. Documents copied with accuracy and dispatch,— 
N. Taytor, Manager, National Typewriter Exchange, 74, Chancery Lane. 





Liberal organ complains that the plan will in any 
case involve a great deal of Government inspection. 
How the trades affected, the Catholic Centre—whose 
interests are bound up with those of the growers— 
the Socialists, and the Liberals, will take it remains 
to be seen. The latter party, unfortunately, are 
more divided than ever. The seceders have proposed 
a reunion of forces in view of the Prussian general 
election ; but as the proposal has been accompanied 
by a series of bitter attacks in their organs on the 
main tad of the party, the project is not likely to 
succeed. 





THE General Election in Sweden, too, is sub- 
stantially a check to advanced Liberalism. The 
* People’s Parliament” —the volunteer Convention 
elected last winter to promote the introduction of 
universal suffrage—and the success of the Socialist 
candidates for seats in it have, presumably, 
frightened the limited electorate (amounting only 
to about a fourth of the adult male population), and 
in the great towns the supporters of a wide extension 
of the franchise lost heavily, even though they had 
modified their programme in that respect during 
the elections. Socialist candidates stood, but in 
only two instances did they gain an appreciable 
number of votes. Possibly, too, the present quarrel 
with democratic Norway had something to do with 
the results. Primarily, the election results in a slight 
modification of the Protectionism hitherto dominant. 





THE tunnel under the Simplon Pass which has 
been projected for quite seventeen years seems likely 
at last to be at least begun. The original plan, we 
believe, was for a tunnel eleven and a half English 
miles in length, from Brieg to Iselle. The cost 
naturally acted as a deterrent, and quite recently 
a railway was proposed on the rack-and-pinion 
system with but one principal tunnel less than half 
that length. This, however, was unfavourably re- 
ceived, and a line from Brieg to Airolo (at the 
southern mouth of the St. Gothard tunnel) suggested 
instead, which would have opened up most interest- 
ing country and have been of real service to tourists. 
However, it is now announced that a single-line 
tunnel of twelve miles in length (with provision for 
duplication hereafter) is to be undertaken by a Swiss 
syndicate of engineers, and will be completed early 
in 1899 at a cost of fifty-four and a half millions of 
francs. Italy is not to be asked for any subvention. 





Tue value of the project is more than doubtful. 
The districts immediately connected are, commer- 
cially, of singular unimportance. The tunnel will 
divert little or none of the through traffic, which 
now goes over the Mont Cénis or the St. Gothard 
lines. Its only real significance will be in the event 
of war. Much has been said in Italy as to the im- 
possibility of the maintenance hereafter of Swiss 
neutrality and the probability of the inroad, vid 
Chamouni and the Téte Noire, of a French army 
en route for the Simplon. The narrowest part of 
the lower Rhdéne Valley has been strongly fortified 
by the Swiss Government in view of such a con- 
tingency. With the Simplon tunnelled, not only 
will this danger be increased enormously, but Italy 
will be tempted, when war is threatened, to meet 
France in the Valais. Gambetta, indeed, always 
desired that France should have a share in the 
enterprise, and so secure control. Why should 
Swiss capitalists be allowed to waste their money 
in a tunnel which will be blown up by their Govern- 
ment on the outbreak of war, and produce a liability 
to scares, far more than the Channel Tunnel, in time 
of peace ? 





WE publish elsewhere a statement of the claims 
of the Czech nationality—claims which have not 
hitherto received fair consideration among observers 
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in Western Europe. Just at present it cannot be 
said that their more ardent supporters have much 
reason for hope. But there are signs of a com- 
promise. Count Taaffe is doing his best to restore 
the Old Czech party, and play it off against the 
Young Czechs who, not long ago, forced their less 
advanced countrymen out of public life. The 
Socialists, meanwhile, are strongly supporting the 
efforts of the Young Czechs, in view of the possibility 
of “the minorstate of siege " in Vienna and other large 
towns, directed especially against their own pro- 
paganda. The Young Ozech deputies, meanwhile, 
have devised a novel mode of obstruction. They 
propose to address the Reichsrath frequently, and at 
considerable length, not merely in Czech, but in 
other Slavonic tongues, all of which the President 
cannot reasonably be expected to understand. Mr. 
Biggar’s famous excerpts from Blue-books were not 
half so effective as this. It is hardly surprising that 
it should be in contemplation to confine all speakers 
in that body in future to the German language. But 
that will be a blow to the other nationalities of the 
Empire, one of which—the Italian-speaking popu- 
lation of Transalpine Tyrol—has just taken occasion, 
on the Emperor's visit to Innsbriick, to lay before 
him (with scant prospect of success) the request for 
provincial autonomy which was formulated two 
years ago. 





THE capitulation of Rosario and the arrest of 
the insurgent leader Dr. Alem have temporarily 
ended the civil war in Argentina—to the tem- 
porary advantage, no doubt, of the foreign bond- 
holders, but to the lasting danger of the country. 
Not only is the corrupt régime which the revolu- 
tion of 1890 suppressed in the Federal Government 
maintained in the governments of the provinces, but 
the prominent part taken by foreign colonists in 
the rising must permanently embitter the feeling 
between the immigrants and the native inhabitants. 
Still the country is quiet, while in Brazil, on the 
contrary, matters are worse than ever. Rio has 
been saved from destruction so far by the inter- 
ference of the foreign admirals; but the fact that 
preparations have been made in the city to reply to 
the fire of the insurgent vessels has complicated 
matters, and the bombardment has seemingly been 
resumed. Paranda has joined Admiral de Mello, and 
Rio Grande do Sul will probably follow suit. Presi- 
dent Peixoto will hold out to the last; and there 
is little prospect either of the speedy restoration of 
peace or of the maintenance of the Union against 
those disruptive tendencies which are probably 
stronger in Brazil than anywhere else in South 
America, 





“THe ART OF PLUCK,” a comprehen- 

LITERATURE, sive and once well-known treatise on 
SCIENCE, etc. the hest methods of failing to pass 
examinations at Oxford sixty years 

ago, has just been reprinted by Messrs. Bliss, Sands 
and Foster, and affords an _ interesting satirical 
picture of undergraduate life w.hen the university 
as a whole was faster, idler, more uproarious, far 
less coloured by wstheticism, intellec$, or earnestness, 
and altogether very much less like a modern public 
school than it is at present. It is curiov1s to read of 
a time when football and athletics were unknown, 
when archery was popular, and the only exercise, 
apart from the constitutional, for those who .could not 
hunt was a little rowing and less tricket ; w;hen the 
only Schools were “Little Go and Great Go” ; when 
“Science” meant a little scholastic Logic ana’, Aris- 
totelian ethics; and when men were “plucked” 
instead of being “ ploughed.” The book is extren2aely 
amusing, the burlesque Examination Papers 0t 
least so; but a change of tone and method may spe 
traced even in these, and the “ Echoes from Oxford ,” 
by “Q” and other former contributors from the? 


Oxford Magazine have done better in the way of | 


parody. 





A VERY interesting account of the earthquake 
that occurred towards the latter part of last year 
in Baluchistan is now at hand, in which are described 
the actual appearances of the ground after the 
occurrence. At Sanzal, which is the first station on 
the western side of the Kojak tunnel, the vibration 
seems to have had disastrous effects, necessitating 
much rebuilding. On the railway line lower down 
there seems to have been a shearing action on the 
surface of the ground which distorted the metals 
very considerably. An examination of the line of 
fissure showed that on both sides of the railway it 
could be traced for several miles, and on the Khwaya 
Amran range side for a distance of eighteen miles. 
The railway tunnel, Kojak, fortunately escaped 
serious damage. Between Sanzal station and Old 
Charman, Mr. Griesbach, one of the superintendents 
of the survey, says that the real interest of the 
earthquake lies, since he thinks that its origin can be 
traced from a further, though slight, dislocation 
along the line, which coincides with the path that 
runs from the Khwaja Amran peak in a north- 
north-easterly direction, connecting numerous 
springs on its way. That no volcanic activity at 
all occurred seems now quite settled, and it is, 
moreover, stated that the process cf contracting 
and folding of this area, with resultant dislocations, 
is still proceeding, so that we may again hear of a 
similar occurrence. 


Srr STEVENSON ARTHUR BLACKWOOD 
had been attached to the commissariat 
department during the Crimean War, 
and had been well known for many years, both as the 
Secretary to the Post Office—in which position he 
took a warm interest in the welfare of the humbler 
of the employés—and as a prominent member of the 
Evangelical school of thought in the Church of Eng- 
land. Lady Eastlake had written valuable works on 
the history of art, and also, long ago,an amusing 
volume of personal experiences in those Baltic 
provinces of which the individualities are now 
being wiped out by the centralising hand of 
Russia. The Rev. H. W. Crosskey, LL.D., was 
a well-known Unitarian minister of Birmingham, a 
learned geologist, and a founder of the National 
Education League. The Rev. F.Simcox Lea, Prebendary 
of Hereford, was best known as the historian of 
St. Katharine’s Hospital, that ancient institution 
which, instead of ministering to the spiritual needs 
of East London, now provides old-age pensions in the 
Regent's Park. He wasalsoa frequent correspondent 
of the Guardian. Mrs. Alexander Ireland was the 
friend and biographer of Mrs. Carlyle. Mr. David 
James was the creator of the leading part in the 
most popular comedy of the present generation, 
and has been described as in some ways the most 
remarkable burlesque actor since Robson. 


OBITUARY. 








THE NEXT STEP OF THE LORDS. 





§ ae is just one passage in Mr. Goschen’s 
speech at Edinburgh, on Tuesday, from 
which a ray of light—confused and uncertain it 
is, but still a ray of light—may be obtained. 
It is a hint of the probable policy of the House 
of Lords with regard to. the Registration Bill. 
That measure is, no doubt, the most formidable of 
those which the Tory election managers dread. 
With it passed into law, and with the villager set 
free from the domination of squire and parson by a 
Parish Councils Act, these gentlemen know that the 
future is in the hands of the democratic forces. 
Consequently it is natural that they should look to 
their good friends the Lords; and, according to Mr. 





Tae afternoon express from St. Pancras to Glasgow now leaves at 2.10 p.im., 
and refreshments are served en route, 
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Goschen, the Lords are thinking of coming to their 
assistance. Here is the oracular passage :— 

“It might be possible that such a Bill as the Registra- 
tion Bill, for instance, might be introduced with many good 
provisions that Unionists and Separatists might alike wish 
to see carried; but it might be accompanied by other pro 
visions and without that redistribution of seats which 
possibly—especially looking to the over-representation of 
Ireland—ought to be part and parcel of any general Bill. 
Well, if, as I think, it is perfectly possible that, under 
cover of the Registration Bill, any large measure should be 
introduced, it would be necessary to think how the large 
measure must be enlarged itself before it would commend 
itself to the impartial view of the public in general.” 


The meaning of this passage, if it mean anything 
more than a rhetorical flourish, is that the Lords 
intend to oppose the Registration Bill. They will 
proceed on what Mr. Parnell would call an oblique 
plan of attack. They will throw out the Registration 
Bill, not because it is a Registration Bill, but because 
it is not something else. They will find a pretext 
which will not be a direct one; they will talk of re- 
distribution of seats, of reducing the Irish repre- 
sentation, of whatever seems plausible; but the main 
thing is they will throw out the Bill. They will 
follow up their action on the Home Rule Bill by 
refusing to let the representative Chamber determine 
how its own members are to be elected, or how its 
own constituents are to be secured in the exercise of 
the franchise already granted to them by law. We can 
only repeat what we have already said more than once, 
that if the Lords are benton such acourse as this, Radi- 
cals have noreason tocomplain. The Lords have not yet 
developed their policy with regard to the other measures 
which are to be sent upto them. It is quite possible 
that they are nerving themselves to make a stand 
all along the line, and that they mean to reject 
every measure which touches either the influence or 
the pockets of the classes which they represent. 
They feel that the crisis is approaching when their 
rivileges and even the existence of their House will 
at stake, and they may possibly elect to fight it 
out on this line while there is still an unsettled Irish 
question to act as a dam between them and the tide 
of democratic reform. We do not know; but we 
can only say that if this should prove to be the case 
the enemies of our hereditary legislators may well 
exclaim, “The Lord has delivered them into our 
hands.” 

Some Unionist critics, prominent amongst them 
our contemporary the Spectator, have been doubting 
the sincerity of Radical feeling in this country regard- 
ing the obstructiveness of the House of Lords. Mr. 
Goschen doubts it because the church bells have 
not yet been muffled, nor have monster meetings 
begun to be held—as to which we would only reply 
by recommending him to waitalittle. The Spectator 
thinks that if Radicals are sincere they do not under- 
stand politics, because any reform of the House of 
Lords would only have the effect of strengthening it, 
and the total abolition of the House of Lords is not to 
be expected without a great deal too much difficulty. 
We would quite agree with this criticism if the reforms 
which intelligent Radicals have in their minds were 
anything like those which have sometimes been put 
forward by intelligent peers anxious to save their body 
from its impending fate. The one class of reform 
which thinking Liberals dream of for the House of 
Lords is the abolition of every power or privilege 
which it uses to defeat the national will, or the 
abolition of the Assembly itself if the national will 
is not to be rendered efficacious otherwise. The 
Spectator will be glad to remember, as Mr. Rowntree 
reminds us in a letter which we publish to-day, that 
in this the views of modern Liberals are in harmony 
with some old ideas of its own. We are too 


sensible of the advantages of a feeble and discredited 

Second Chamber to wish anything save a still 

feebler one or no Second Chamber at all in its 

place. We have no intention of transforming the 

House of Lords into an American Senate. The steps 

we think of must all, like that which deprived it of 

its control of the finances in 1861, or like that of 
which Lord Herschell and the Spectator have spoken, 

go in the direction of crippling its powers and help- 

ing its euthanasia. This country has been willing 

to let the House of Lords exist as a pompous 

phantom so long as it manifested, at the pressure of 
the popular will, the phantom’s qualities of yielding 
and disappearance. The genius of the British nation 

has ever been tolerant of antiquated things, so long 
as they did no serious harm, but ruthless and un- 
hesitating is its hand when the antiquated thing 
insists on becoming a nuisance ora danger. The Beef- 
eaters, with their lanterns and halberds, still search the 
vaults of Parliament for Guy Fawkes’ gunpowder at. 
the opening of every Session. Nobody interferes with 
them. Like ghosts they move through the very modern 
premises, amongst the electric light dynamos and 
the ventilating machinery, discharging their quaint 
and innocuous function. An irreverent charwoman 
may laugh, a sightseer from the country who chances 
upon the procession may look on with awe, but no- 
body thinks of telling it to go away. Even 80 
may the House of Lords, if it cares, continue a 
shadowy existence amongst the machinery of our 
adaptable constitution—machinery reformed to 
meet the requirements of a modern democratic State. 
It may bow, and wear three-cornered hats, and say 
“Ja Reine leveult,” and closure Lord Denham by grace- 
fully vanishing from the scene when he begins to speak. 
We shall not object to this existence, if it is content 
with this existence itself; but every power which 
now enables it to thwart the national will must first 
be withdrawn from it. If it is not content to fill 
this harmless but decorative réle, then, much as it will 
hurt our antiquarian.sense, and much as our upper 
middle classes will regret it, we must declare for the 
total removal of the venerable nuisance. 








OUR NEW SODTH AFRICAN WAR. 





N all probability we are in for another war in 
South Africa. Either Mr. Rhodes has been unable 

to arrive in time to restrain Dr. Jameson, or Dr. 
Jameson and his settlers, with a disregard for that 
self-control which the Times has been endeavouring 
to urge upon them, have elected to force the situa- 
tion, or the Matabele have really become “actively 
hostile ’’: it is all problematical as yet, but the fact 
remains that Dr. Jameson, apparently with the full 
privity of Sir Henry Loch, has “decided to assume the 
offensive.” Animpi of Matabeleissaidtohave appeared 
to the north-east of Fort Victoria,and to have fired on 
a party of the Company’s police who were scouting 
in the neighbourhood. Nobody was hit, and the 
impi was so distant, seemingly, that it is only by 
its spoor, or trail, that a guess can be made as to 
its strength. But this has been deemed a hostile 
act, and Dr. Jamreson has now, we are informed— 
being authorised by the High Commissioner to take 
what steps he deems necessary for protection—deter- 
mined to despatch two columns against the Matabele, 
one from Fort Victoria and one from Fort Chester. 
Any moment, therefore, we may hear of a bloody 
battle. Before considering other aspects of this 
question, let it be said at once that, whether sub- 
sequent evidence proves this aggressive expedition to 
have been wise and justifiable or not, should it end 
unsuccessfully so that Imperial aid becomes necessary 





for the rescue of British lives, that aid, of course, 
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must be rendered, and the more promptly and 
efficiently it is rendered the better from every point 
of view. It is important to have this quite clear. 
The Chartered Company is in such a position—it 
is the vice of Chartered Companies—that no matter 
what precautions we may take through Colonial 
Ministers or High Commissioners, it is capable of 
compromising the responsibilities of the British flag. 
The warning against reliance on Imperial aid which 
has been repeatedly given to the Company both 
by Lord Knutsford and Lord Ripon has no doubt 
been useful to some extent as a moderating in- 
fluence; but, as we have pointed out more than 
once, a situation may be created in which that 
particular form of threat could not be made good. 
Leaving the question of Bechuanaland aside, we 
could not, for instance, stand by and see British 
settlers calling for help against a savage foe 
with whom they had failed to cope and by whom 
they were threatened with annihilation. Should 
it come to that unfortunate pass in spite of 
Mr. Rhodes’ and Dr. Jameson’s assurances, the 
Government cannot hesitate—and, we trust, will 
not hesitate—to go to the rescue. But we 
have already stated the conditions on which 
alone the British taxpayer can consent to pay for 
troops to fight the battles of the British South 
Africa Company. If, contrary to the terms of 
the contract under which the Company holds its 
charter, we are required to enter Mashonaland 
with the forces of the Crown, we must do so in the 
full and undivided exercise of our Imperial authority, 
and with absolute discretion to dispose of the British 
South Africa Company and its forfeited charter as 
we shall see fit. 

This is the first consideration it is important to 
have understood; for we are convinced that the 
understanding of it is the only effective means by 
which the Chartered Company can be induced to try 
-every resort before embarking on what may prove a 
most difficult, expensive, and sanguinary war. Imperial 
aid possibly may not be required after all. That is, of 
course, what the Company assure us, and what 
sanguine people are hoping for. Mr. Rhodes has 
told Sir Henry Loch that he “wants nothing and 


asks for nothing.” Dr. Jameson has again and 


again “‘reminded” the High Commissioner that he 
is quite capable of wiping out Lobengula at any 
moment if he is only let at him. These confident 
declarations will now, perhaps, be put to the test ; 
but we may remind apologists for the Company 
that at the time Dr. Jameson first began 
to make them, the force at his command was so 
inadequate as to be palpably intended as an excuse 
for obtaining Imperial help. Sir Henry Loch made 
Dr. Jameson understand that he appreciated this ; 
and it is only the delay that has since ensued which 
has enabled the Company to muster in their four 
forts something like a respectable garrison, and 
to secure (as it is now said) the assistance of a 
thousand armed Boers as fighting men and potential 
colonists. With this army, the Company may now, 
if it decides to try conclusions, be fully equal to the 
task of scattering Lobengula’s impis; and it may, 
before the rains, succeed in hoisting its flag in 
triumph above the royal kraal at Gubuluwayo. We 
share ourselves the scepticism of the High Com- 
missioner as to its ability for performing this feat. 
But the possibility is there, the Company loudly 
asserts its prowess, and if, without calling in Im- 
perial aid, it succeeds in the job, there is no doubt 
the problem will be considerably simplified. 

here will then remain only the question of the 
ethics of the proceeding, and the manner in which 
the public opinion of this country will view the 
action of the Company in carrying out this invasion. 











The cooler friends of the Company at home seem to have 
as many misgivings as anybody else as to the prudence 
and the resources of the statesmen at Fort Salisbury, 
and look upon it as extremely important to give some 
measure of regard to the scruples of the British 
public. The Times has already given great um- 
brage at Capetown by its counsels of moderation. 
But the Jimes is a friend of the Company, and the 
gentlemen in South Africa—which is at least not so 
close to the weather-gauge of Imperial opinion as is 
Printing House Square—will do well to give heed to 
its anxious remarks. “In the case of the Matabele 
raids,” says the Times, “ retaliatory measures on the 
part of the Company would probably raise a storm 
in this country, unless adequate proof were forth- 
coming that Lobengula’s tribesmen had been mani- 
festly in the wrong, and unless, also, the Company 
had made such preparations for a resort to force as 
to avoid the necessity for calling upon the Imperial 
Government to retrieve a defeat. It is important 
that public opinion in this country should understand 
the position of the Mashonaland settlers and place 
itself in sympathy with their measures. Otherwise, 
a reaction against a ‘little war’ which could with 
any plausibility be described as aggressive might set 
in, and, as happened before, might put back the 
clock in South Africa for many a day.” All this 
is very sound. As the case stands now, we may 
point out that none of the three conditions which 
the Times advises as necessary for securing the 
approval of home opinion has as yet been fulfilled. 
Adequate proof is not yet forthcoming that Loben- 
gula’s tribesmen have been manifestly in the 
wrong; it is not yet clear that the Company has 
made such preparations for a resort to force as to 
avoid the necessity for calling upon the Imperial 
Government to retrieve a defeat, nor is it certain 
that the little war may not with some plausibility be 
described as aggressive. If the alleged shooting at 
Captain White’s police did take place, it is only a 
few weeks ago that Captain Lendy sallied forth into 
the Matabele country and killed thirty tribesmen, 
this being in addition to his previous performance 
with the Maxim gun on N’Gomo’s kraal. The 
evidence so far shows quite as much provocation on 
one side as the other, and Mr. Rhodes must under- 
stand that he has not yet established a claim upon 
our sympathy in the quarrel on which he has entered 
with his old friend and pensioner. 








DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY. 





MONGST the numerous impressions which M. 

X Zola has received from his visit to England, 
nothing appears to have struck him more than 
the fact that there did not exist any natural ani- 
mosity towards the French amongst those English 
whom he met. He found, in fact, a contrary feel- 
ing. “The Frenchman is more liked in England,” 
he says, “than the Englishman in France.” He 
calls this “an important phenomenon,” and seems 
impressed with a certain solemnity in its signifi- 
cance. “I am quite positive that you like us,” 
he says, “ and I shall give the widest publicity to the 
fact. May it be productive of some good in our 
fature mutual relations.” Again, to another inter- 
viewer: “At the Authors’ Dinner Mr. Oswald 
Crawfard spoke of France being nearest to English 
shores and nearest to English hearts. For my part, 
speaking as a Frenchman, of England, I long for a 
cordial understanding between both countries, and 
an end to all unpleasant friction.”” Since his return 
to Paris—where, as it happens, the Boulevard sheets 
are talking of an Anglo-Anarchist plot to spoil the 
Russian fétes—this most popular of French authors, 
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with all the authority of his name, has lost no time 
in spreading these opinions. 

All this is extremely interesting, especially at a 
moment when excursions and alarums in the Mediter- 
ranean are forcing into sharp prominence again the 
question of the attitude of England as between the 
rival Continental alliances. Even a sluggish imagina- 
tion might be piqued by the prospect of a sober- 
sided man of letters—one who is no politician, no 
Thiers or Guizot, but who has tested popular opinion 
in one country, and who wields a certain influence 
on popular opinion in another—arising amid the 
manceuvrings of fleets and the glitter of armies, 
and undertaking to remove international misunder- 
standings. And why not? the poetic and the demo- 
cratic imagination will ask. It is a noble prospect, 
with its face turned straight towards that day 
dreamed of by our late Laureate (in his democratic 
period) — 

“When the war-drum throbs no longer and the battle- 
flags are furl’d, 

In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 

world.” 


This flattering desirability of the prospect makes a 
pathetic contrast with the rather cynical facts of 
the case, a contrast which, to a democrat who 
appreciates these facts, is peculiarly trying. For, 
admitting for a moment that all M. Zola says about 
English feeling is true, and admitting that the bulk 
of French people are capable of being influenced 
towards us as he has been by this short acquaintance, 
the melancholy fact is, so imperfect as yet is the 
control of democracy upon foreign policy, that 
this mutual feeling would lead to no right entente 
between the nations if it suited a small class in either 
country to prevent it. The people whom M. Zo!'a 
met during his visit were, in the main, representa- 
tive of middle-class and democratic sentiment. Had 
he gone into another social region, had he gone 
into certain military clubs and great people’s houses, 
he would have encountered—not so much a different 
sentiment, for sentiment counts but for little in 
the matter, as a positive policy which would have 
given him a less roseate conception of the possibility 
of influencing these international relations. Had 
he gone still higher, into the atmosphere of the 
Court, he would have found that there, indeed, a 
sentiment as well as a policy did exist, a sentiment 
resulting from family ties and dynastic considera- 
tions and feelings of caste; but that it was the 
distinct opposite of the sentiment the vivid apprecia- 
tion of which jhe has carried away with him. It 
is the spirit of these high-placed but restricted 
circles, and not the spirit of the mass, which generally 
determines our foreign relationships for us; even— 
strange and disconcerting fact—though a demo- 
cratic party happens to be in power. 

In internal affairs we act in this country with 
great simplicity and firmness upon the principle: 
the will of the majority must prevail. We have not 
yet got into the way of applying that principle to 
our foreign policy. In truth, except at rare moments 
of national passion, the majority has no conscious 
will in regard to foreign policy at all. Foreign 
policy is the last entrenchment in which democracy 
permits feudal traditions to continue in all but 
untrammelled sway. Occupied with its exigeant 
internal concerns, it is still in the habit of leaving 
“la haute politique” to the lords and princes. It is 


their game, it seems to feel, a lordly game which it 
does not understand, which it has not yet the 
confidence or the ambition to play itself. Contenting 
itself with an occasional groan at the armaments it is 
called on to pay for, with an occasional outburst of 
generous sympathy for some persecuted people, 





with a resort now and then to a futile cosmo- 
politanism which, if encouraged, could only 
result in destroying the vital sap of nationality, 
it lets war and peace and alliances between 
nations be managed for it by a caste whose interests 
are directly inimical to its own. Those journalists 
with whom M. Zola foregathered may even be more 
sympathetic to the French than he describes, but 
what would that avail to-morrow morning if some 
complication, with which men like them in England, 
or men like M. Zola in France had nothing to do, 
arose between French and English agents in some 
part of the world? Half of these gentlemen would 
not bother to understand what it was about; the 
other half would write according to the cue of their 
anti-democratic confréres ; the whole of them would 
lose sight at once of their excellent international 
sentiments—not in consequence of any high con- 
ception of the national interest, but in blind obedience 
to a policy which ay 4 had no share in influencing, 
manceuvred for them by people over whom they have 
no control. M. Zola knows that in France, although 
they have abolished lords and princes there, the state 
of things is no better. He has himself recently 
denounced in tremendous language the “ puppets of 
a day,” “the scum of ignorance and vanity and 
unclean ambition,” the hungry and devouring 
“vermin,” who are now cast up into the places of 
power in the Republic. The “true France,” the 
toiling and thinking mass of the people, may be as 
anxious for friendship with usas M. Zola can desire ; 
but a few corrupt adventurers in Parisian newspaper. 
offices, a few Hebrew speculators with the consciences 
of half the Chamber of Deputies in their pocket, a 
few potential Panamists buccaneering on the colonial 
frontiers, suffice to keep the hatred of England alive, 
and to drive both nations into playing the game of 
the enemies of both democracies. At present, 
an additional barrier to a truly national direc- 
tion of their foreign policy by the French people 
is imposed by the Russian alliance, which practically 
places the decision of peace or war for the French 
Republic in the hands of the most irresponsible 
autocrat in the world. Both the French and the 
English, as well as the German and Austrian and 
other European democracies, will have to exercise a. 
far more effective control than they now do over 
their foreign affairs before mere good feeling or calm 
reason can count for much in shaping them. Even 
as we write we are ourselves being hurried by a 
company of private capitalists into a war in South 
Africa, against which the common sense and the 
moral sense of the nation equally revolt. 

However, in this respect, as in most others, pro- 
gress is being made. The democratic press in this 
country is beginning to take a keener interest in 
foreign policy than, at any rate, it used to do, and 
we cannot think that the influence of Frenchmen 
like M. Zola must go entirely for ae in their 
own country. For the rest, no unprejudiced and 
competent judgment can doubt that it is to our best 
interests as an empire to arrive at a sound under- 
standing with France—an understanding looking 
not to alliances, but expressly to the avoidance of 
alliances. We believe the feeling of the mass of 
people here is more or less as M. Zola has gauged it. 
But he must not deceive himself about that either. 
The sentiment of the democracy condemns the terms 
imposed by Prince Bismarck after the war of 1870 
as the chief cause of Continental insecurity since, 
and it would look upon the eclipse of France as a 
calamity to the cause of Western progress; but the 
remains of old prejudices nevertheless exist, and 
could be easily re-aroused. The two nations have 
been ancient rivals and ancient enemies. The 
alliance in the Crimea hardly bettered the mutual 
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feeling, for owing to the folly of Lord Palmer- 
ston in sending an inadequate English army 
we were forced into the humiliating rdle of second 
fiddle, and our amour propre was hurt. France, 
too, at the present time, is “sore all over.”’ As 
M. Zola says, “She has been in sore need, and 
nobody helped her; she has been severely wounded, 
and nobody dressed her wounds; she has now been 
isolated for so long, and naturally she is énervée ; 
she has a grievance against the rest of her 
neighbours.”’ Yet, notwithstanding all this, not- 
withstanding Egypt, and notwithstanding that our 
9 Foreign Minister is a descendant of Mr. 
itt, we believe that mutual interest and the 
mass of rational feeling combined are capable 
of so influencing our relations as to enable Eng- 
land to pursue the policy of absolute neutrality 
which it is her desire to carry out in face of 
present Continental complications. Even Pitt, 
until the rupture of the Treaty of Amiens, was 
eager for peace, and the great mistake of 
Napoleon’s career was his refusal to seize the 
opportunity which Pitt then held out to him. 
There is no Napoleon now and no Continental 
System for Pitt’s descendant to rally Europe 
against; and if the statesmen of France and 
Russia are wise, there need be no England in 
the arms of the Triple Alliance. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 

HE first impression made by the reports of the 

meeting of the Church Congress this week 
in Birmingham—a meeting which, in point of the 
attendance and the variety of activities displayed, 
is the most successful on record—is that the Church 
of England has gone very far towards breaking with 
the bad traditions imposed upon her by her history 
during the last three hundred years. A genera- 
tion or more ago, she was only too apt to stand 
aside—discountenancing new forms of effort, mis- 
interpreting a much-misquoted passage in her own 


Catechism as an exhortation to “ the lower orders” * 


to know their place, and spending on questions 
as to her own constitution and historical position 
energies which ought to have been devoted to over- 
taking the spiritual welfare of a people which had 
outrun her means of ministration. Now, at least 
in the great centres of population, the Church 
- ery to the masses for support. In the provinces, 
if not yet perhaps in London, she very frequently 
secures it. She enters into the mazes of economic 
strife: have we not seen the successor of a line 
of Prince-Bishops mediating in a labour dispute? 
She endeavours, with energy if not with originality 
of effort, to capture the masses by every legitimate 
form of attraction, from good music to athletic 
sports, and open-air processions to University 
settlements. If all this activity tends to crowd 
out the theological learning which characterised 
the older High Churchmen, or the lofty mysticism 
which here and there still characterises the preaching 
of a stray survival from a past generation of 
Evangelicals, that only shows the need for a 
specialisation of function—a distinction between 
regular and secular clergy, an order of preachers 
and an order of parish priests—of which there are 
beginnings in the Church to-day, and which was one 
of the topics discussed at Birmingham this week. 
Meantime, as Mr. Gell said at the Congress, every 
clergyman should know by heart the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. 

Of the great majority of the discussions at the 
Congress the limits of our space forbid us to speak. 








For comment on strife within the Church this is no 
place. The clergy, we believe—nay, ministers of all 
denominations—get on very well together, despite the 
widest differences in their theological views. The real 
agents in the exacerbation of religious disputes are 
the religious laity, whose zeal is, tor the most part, 
wholly untempered by knowledge. So again with 
the reunion of Christendom: the difficulty here lies 
in the Church herself. A section of her disciples 
would gladly unite with their Nonconformist 
brethren; nay, have united with them—in the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, for instance—for many years past, 
But another section aspire to the Greek ritual, and 
prefer the monks of Mount Athos to the best of 
Baptists or Presbyterians. A general inclination was 
shown for fellowship, if not for reunion; but the 
disgraceful treatment of the President for his share 
in the Grindelwald Conference is not promising. 
Learning and Faith, again, save for the unfortunate 
scene caused by Father Ignatius, have lived in 
harmony, and Faith has at least been reasonable. 
The discussion on labour questions, too, contained 
much sound sense and excellent morality—including 
a warm commendation of the “ paid agitator” from 
Prebendary Grier, the miners’ friend, and an 
eloquent advocacy of the rights of Labour from an 
Kast-End clergyman who is the son of a Tory peer. 
But on these matters a general discussion chiefly 
produces ethical generalities, not to say platitudes. 

But some points in the proceedings illustrate the 
truth that the Church has still something to learn 
before she can take the full part she claims in social 
reform. Take, for instance, the debate on religious 
instruction in public schools. Dr. Percival lent his 
great authority to the plan of uniform Christian, but 
not specifically sectarian, class teaching for all boys 
whose parents make no special objection. The plan 
has been tried. It works, and it can be supplemented 
indefinitely by sermons in chapel and by tutorial 
influence outside of school-hours. Buta section of 
the Congress is determined to teach Church doctrine 
and Church history—not merely to preach or direct 
attention to them, but to get them taught in class. 
The plan does not appear to work with remarkable 
success. Class-teaching and examining in the most 
sacred of subjects only degrades those subjects to 
the ordinary secular level. We are acquainted 
with the work of certain educational institutions 
which are purely unsectarian, or even secular, 
and with others which are among the Churchiest 
in the Church. Such is the perversity of youth that 
the general feeling in the unsectarian institutions is 
decidedly Anglican, while the products of the Church 
institutions are, more often than not, remarkable for 
their want of a specially Anglican “tone.” But 
there is a type of mind which will follow out its 
conceptions of duty in the abstract, irrespective of 
environment, as if morality were a system in vacwo. 

It is this type which is the real danger of the 
Church. It is associated with unworldliness and 
high principle, but also with ignorance; and it is 
the kind of thing which active work in the world, 
aided by Church Congresses, is calculated to cure. 
But that there is much still to be done before its 
disappearance is clear from the general tone of the 
discussion on the Parish Councils Bill. Why should 
Cbhurchmen be so eager to maintain their position as 
ex-officio trustees of dole charities and obstacles to the 
reform of those most baleful institutions? Why, 
again, should they persist in maintaining, with bope- 
lessly inadequate funds, and buildings which at best 
barely pass the criticism of the inspectors, a system 
of elementary education which risks the health and 
progress of the children entrusted to it, and by 
its rivalry with the School Board system obstructs 
the way to better things? 
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The same sort of professional sensitiveness— 
accompanied by some confusion of thought—is seen 
in the attitude taken up on the question of Welsh 


Disestablishment. Underlying all the argaments: 


of the opponents of Disestablishment there is a 
confusion of the Church of England as one 
great spiritual body and as a collection of cor- 
porations, some of whose endowments, like every 
other charitable endowment, may be altered in 
direction by the State. The Anglican Churches in 
Ireland, in America, in Australia, are spiritually one 
with the Established Church of England and Wales. 
What difference, practically, will the Disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales or Ireland make to 
their spiritual unity with their younger sister? But 
the Establishment tends to confuse the spiritual with 
the secular. Its status and preferments used some- 
times to be defended on the ground that a profession 
should have its prizes and attract capable men. The 
saints whom Canon Farrar so ardently demanded are 
not to be made by such methods. As things are, the 
Church of England is increasing in activity, and 
getting more and more of a hold on the national 
life. She is most active where she is least established, 
as in the new districts in great towns; she is most 
unpopular where her representatives stand much on 
their official dignity, as in many a small country 
parish to-day. A Church which is in this position 
need have no fears as to the ultimate result of Dis- 
establishment on her spiritual work, nor, indeed, as 
to the effect on it of a time of transition—if only she 
will not identify herself with a party, and will keep 
well away from the influences of Society and the 
Primrose League. 








A GOOD HARVEST IN IRELAND. 





LL accounts agree in saying that the Irish 
Pa harvest is an excellent one. For once her 
humid climate has stood Ireland in good stead. 
While the rest of Europe has been scorched by the 
burning sun of this torrid summer, while the farmer 
in England and France is wondering how, even with 
the help of Canadian hay, he will be able to feed his 
stock through the winter, Ireland, for the first 
time for many years, has just had sun enough. The 
surplus rains ot a decade must have formed a reser- 
voir in the spongy soil of its bogland, and there has 
been water enough, and yet not too much water, for 
pasture and crop. The corn crop—corn means oats 
in Ireland just as it means maize in America—is 
excellent. Barley, too, is good, and so is the little 
wheat which is grown here and there, mostly for the 
sake of the straw. The flax crop is of small extent— 
some 67,000 acres, compared with the 300,000 acres 
of years gone by, when the hard-pressed farmers of 
Ulster were “ flaxing the land out” to make the 
rent—but the quality is excellent. Potatoes, except 
in some few districts where the Champion seed 
requires renewal, are also good—not as plentiful as 
in some damper years, but better. Turnips, which 
have so often failed in England, are good in Ireland. 
And, still more important in a land of flocks and 
herds, the hay crop is first-rate, so much so that old 
meadow hay, which would not pay for export to 
England, sells for about thirty shillings a ton. 
The pasture, too, is plentiful. Taking it all and all, 
the Irish farmer, though he is as much given to 
grumbling as other farmers, will tell you that the 
harvest is “ the best.” 

It must not be supposed, of course, that the Irish 
farmer is passing ricb, even after the harvest of 1893. 
He finds his live-stock selling (even after the recent 
rise in store cattle) at lower prices than in any year 





since 1887. Potatoes are only 2s. a cwt., whereas 
they were 3s. 9d. in 1887. Butter, though dearer 
than in 1890, is cheaper than in 1887, though 1887, 
it will be remembered, was the year in which excep- 
tional legislation was passed, cutting down judicial 
rents for three years in proportion to the fall in 
prices. In fact the big farmer who has a heavy 
rent and labour bill to pay, or the farmer who has 
fallen into debt during the recent hard years—any 
man, in a word, who has to turn his produce into 
money—will not be so much richer for the good 
harvest as might be supposed. But the small 
farmer, who consumes a large part of the produce 
of his farm, will find it a year of plenty. Pigs are 
still high in price, and will pay the rent on many 
a mountain holding. There will be enough left on 
the farm to keep people happy who in an average 
year are well-nigh starving, and even to pay off the 
little debts to the shopkeeper, who, in spite of the 
hard things that are said of him, is the most tolerant 
of creditors. The warm summer has enabled every 
cottier to cut and make and draw enough turf, and 
good turf, to make him independent of the coal 
famine. Lisconnel, in fact, is looking up. 

This is capital good luck for Mr. Morley., If the 
year had been a bad one, his task during the coming 
winter might have been very trying. The passing 
of the Home Rule Bill through the Commons, the 
nearness of the Promised Land, would have had a 
mixed effect upon the poorer Irish tenants. It 
might have made some patient with hope, but 
others have for so long ceased to hope that the 
new sensation of expectation, combined with a 
very present sense of actual want, would not 
have led, as a necessary psychological consequence, 
to any very peaceable condition of mind. When 
it is added that officials (whom Mr. Morley trusts 
a great deal more than we should have been disposed 
to do) are not always as careful as they ought to be 
to avoid friction with the people, and have been pro- 
claiming meetings and taking out summonses under 
the old incorrect translation of the statute of Edward 
IIL, it is quite clear that the happy increase of 
material comfort did not come before it was wanted. 
Mr. Morley must be prepared to expect more severe 
criticism in his second than in his first year of office. 
The people, carefully schooled by priest and politician, 
made it quite a copy-book heading that they were 
not to embarrass the Government. With their keen 
practical instinct, they said it was only reasonable 
to give Mr. Morley time enough to master all the 
details of the Castle system, and not to expect a 
new scheme of administration to be started the very 
moment that a Home Rule Chief Secretary landed 
at Kingstown. Nor did they expect administrative 
change when Mr. Morley was busy at Westminster 
fighting for the Home Rule Bill. But now that he 
is more at leisure they would naturally expect more. 
The good harvest will cool the unreasonable who 
demand the impossible. It will make the mass of 
the people reasonable enough to receive and profit 
by the possible. Pat Ryan will be more inclined to 
pardon the occasional insolence of the police if his 
stomach is full than he would be if his stomach were 
empty. If Mr. Stanislaus Brady, the local organiser, 
is appointed a justice of the peace, he will be much 
more inclined to act moderately, both on the bench 
and in the Poor Law board-room, than he would be 
if his neighbours were starving. Mr. Morley has his 
difficulties. The evicted tenants remain as a burden 
upon the generosity of the country, and as a sore 
burden to themselves. The very goodness of the 
harvest may here and there give some poor peasant 
an extra fever of land-hunger, and make him take an 
evicted farm, in spite of the inevitable punishment 
of popular disfavour. The officials, too, are a 
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difficulty. But Mr. Morley has his opportunities as well 
—opportunities such as no other ruler of Ireland 
has had before him. He has on his side the popular 
feeling, the keen gratitude of all sections of Nation- 
alists, the energetic aid both of League and Federa- 
tion. He has, besides, the good luck of a good harvest, 
which makes the ground fruitful for quiet administra- 
tive reform. The time seems to have come when he 
could wisely go more abroad among the people. 
Even Robespierre, we may remind him, did not 
scorn on one occasion to wear a sky-blue robe. 
There is a warm welcome waiting for Mr. Morley if 
he once penetrates into the wider world beyond the 
Phenix Park. We should not think it strange if 
the Secretary for Scotland spoke at Aberdeen. Why 
should we be surprised if the Secretary for Ireland 
addressed a meeting at Cork ? 








THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 





HE debate in the Senate on the Bill for re- 
pealing the Sherman Act is so completely 
absorbing the attention of all who are interested 
in what is going on in the United States that too 
little notice has been taken of the unusual efforts 
now being made by the President to influence the 
decision. The Silver party has been quick to see 
the drift of events, and * endeavoured to turn 
the policy of the Administration to its own ad- 
vantage, but without avail. Senator Stewart’s 
motion arraigning the President has been pooh- 
poohed as a mere device of a partisan of the policy 
of the Sherman Act to confuse public opinion and 
ride away upon a side issue. Yet there is enough 
of truth underlying the motion to entitle it to 
more consideration than it has yet received. Every 
historical student is aware that last century 
the number of placemen in Parliament was 
looked upon in this country as one of the most 
serious dangers to our liberties, and that many 
attempts were made to reduce their rumber. The 
framers of the American Constitution—themselves 
of English descent—shared fully in the objection to 
placemen, and they endeavoured to secure the 
independence of Congress by excluding from it all 
who held administrative offices. The President can 
communicate with Congress only by Message. His 
Ministers not only cannot sit either in the Senate or 
in the House of Representatives, but they cannot 
take part in any of the discussions. They can only 
hold communication with either Chamber by sending 
reports to the President, which he forwards with a 
Message to Congress, or by getting themselves 
examined before a Congressional Committee. 
Bills, therefore, are prepared by Committees, 
and are conducted through the two Houses by 
the respective Chairmen of the Committees. In 
spite of all this, however, the President and 
his Ministers have always exercised some influence 
upon the action of Congress. Usually the party 
which elects the President is also able to return a 
majority to Congress ; and as the same party controls 
the Executive and the Legislature, it finds it con- 
venient, if not absolutely necessary, to agree before- 
hand upon the course of action to be followed. But 
hitherto Presidents and their Ministers have been 
careful not to proclaim the influence they exercise. 
Mr. Cleveland has kept less in the background. He 
is rightly convinced that the Sherman Act is the 
cause of the crisis through which the country has 
for some time been passing, and that prosperity can- 
not be restored until it is repealed. Therefore he 
has put exceptional pressure upon both Houses of 
Congress to remove it from the Statute-book. That 





he is entitled to make recommendations to Congress 
nobody disputes; that he has a right to express his 
opinion, and publicly, must likewise be conceded. 
But his opponents accuse him of going far beyond 
this, of a illegitimate means of influencing both 
Senators and Members of the House, and of taking 
other steps calculated to impair the independence of 
Congress and exalt the power of the Executive. 

Perhaps the most striking instance of his de- 
parture from the usual practice of Presidents is 
afforded by a meeting held at the Treasury, shortly 
afterthe present session of Congress began, at the invit- 
ation of Mr. Carlisle, the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The meeting consisted of Members of Congress and, 
of course, of Democrats. It was addressed by Mr. 
Carlisle in a very telling speech. Mr. Carlisle even 
took part in the discussion that followed his speech. 
In every way he acted just as Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Salisbury are accustomed to act with ourselves 
when they deem it advisable to call together a 
meeting of their supporters. Everyone who has 
followed the course of events at Washington during 
the past couple of months will call to mind other 
departures from the usual practice of Presidents and 
Ministers—small each of them in itself, yet all sig- 
nificant of a new spirit and a new way of regarding 
the relations between the Executive and the Legis- 
lature. It is no part of our intention here to criticise 
the action either of the President or of his Ministers ; 
we are persuaded, indeed, that Mr. Cleveland is right 
in his views respecting both the Sherman Act and 
the McKinley Act, and, as warm well-wishers of the 
United States, we hope that he will succeed. What 
we wish to bring before our readers is the diffi- 
culty in which he feels himself placed in attempt- 
ing to carry out what he considers to be the 
policy most beneficial to the United States by the 
traditional interpretation of the Constitution, and 
the way in which he is endeavouring to modify the 
practice of the Administration. We do not suppose 
that he is consciously aiming at the substitution of 
the Cabinet for the Presidential system, nor is it in 
the least likely that an attempt of the kind, even if 
consciously made, could succeed all at once. But 
the precedent he is establishing unquestionably tends 
to modify the Constitution. According to an old 
legal maxim, hard cases make bad law, and, similarly, 
crises like the present are apt to change very pro- 
foundly Constitutional practice. President Cleveland 
is undoubtedly support«d by public opinion in the 
struggle which he has been engaged in with the 
Senate for fully six weeks now over the Sherman 
Act. The Senate is willing to repeal that Act 
provided the President will agree to certain com- 
promises. The President refuses to entertain an 
proposal either for a mere modification of the Act 
or for dropping or postponing or altering certain 
Democratic measures which the Republican Senators 
are strongly opposed to. He has no Constitutional 
means of overcoming obstruction in the Senate. He 
cannot dissolve that body nor can he create new 
Senators. In his difficulty he is compelled to 
employ unusual methods, with the result that he is 
unquestionably acquiring a novel influence over 
Congress. 

Is it likely that he will retain the authority and 
transmit it to his successors? Upon the whole, it 
seems to be. There is a deep reverence, no doubt, 
for the Constitution in the minds of the American 
people, and the Constitution clearly declares the in- 
dependence of Congress. But the American people 
just now are receiving an object-lesson which can 
ardly fail to make a great impression upon them. 
The Senate is fighting the battle of class and narrow 
sectional interests, while the President is striving 
for the welfare of the whole Republic. He has the 
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vast majority of the people with him. In the House 
of Representatives, for example, the majority for 
repeal was over two to one; and abroad enlightened 
opinion is likewise upon his side. That he must win 
can hardly be doubted. Even in the Senate it now 
appears that there is a majority for the President ; 
but as there is no closure possible, the minority is 
able to drag on the discussion. Sooner or later, 
however, the minority must be worn out, and 
when it is—when the Sherman Act is repealed and 
confidence has revived and the country is becoming 
prosperous once more—it will be to the credit of 
the President that he has guided the country 
safely through a grave crisis. Doubtless the coming 
repeal of the McKinley Act will. give him fresh 
opportunities for exhibiting the same qualities in a 
not less favourable light. If so, if he gives the 
United States sound money and a good tariff, he can 
hardly fail to attain a popularity that few of his 
recent predecessors ever gained. It is possible that 
he may be elected to a third term. There is 
indeed a certain danger from the “ Solid Democratic 
South.” But if he escapes this, President Cleveland 
is likely to have abundant opportunities for increas- 
ing his influence over Congress and insensibly 
modifying the American Constitution. 








FINANCE, 





HE silver deadlock in the United States Senate 

is causing great stagnation and much discourage- 
ment upon the Stock Exchange. Active operators are 
looking to the repeal of the Sherman Act by the Senate 
for the signal for a revival. They will again be dis- 
appointed. It is quite likely, of course, that there 
will be a short outburst of speculation, but it will 
not last. In South America there is little improve- 
ment as yet. If, indeed, the official telegrams 
are to be believed, the revolutionary movements in 
Argentina have been suppressed. But if order 
is permanently restored, there is as little prospect 
as there was of honest and efficient administra- 
tion, and without that the outlook is not very 
bright. In Brazil the Government seems to be 
rapidly losing ground. At home every kind of 
business is disturbed by the coal strike. But we 
may hope that that cannot last much longer, and 
when it comes to an end there are good grounds for 
believing that trade will gradually revive. On the 
Continent the preparations for the conversion of the 
French 4} per cents. are giving rise to the belief that 
thre will be a great increase of activity on the Paris 
Bourse, accompanied by a general rise in prices. But 
in spite of the efforts of the Government, there is 
little sign of improvement in Spain, while in Italy 
the crisis is growing more acute every day. Even 
the German press, which is so interested in the 
material prosperity of Italy, is beginning to warn 
that country that there is little chance of floating a 
large loan in Berlin. There is no doubt at all as to 
the truth that before long Italy must borrow if it 
is to fulfil its engagements, that to borrow at home 
would increase its difficulties, and that to borrow a 
large amount abroad will be extremely difficult. 
France certainly will not lend; in this country 
investors are shy ; therefore the success of the loan 
will mainly depend upon Germany. But in spite of 
the progress made during the present century 
Germany is still a very poor country, and she cannot 
afford to lend largely to a State whose future is so 
uncertain as that of Italy. 

Whether the Indian Government ought or ought 
not to impose a duty upon silver is being eagerly 
discussed in the City. The India Council has to 
pay in London this year about 18} millions sterling ; 
but it has not obtained even 6 millions sterling 
yet by the sale of its bills and telegraphic trans- 
fers, although more than half the year is over. 





One cause of its failure to sell is the large im- 
ports of silver into India. Some of the advisers of the 
Government are suggesting that a heavy duty should 
be imposed to put a stop to these imports; but it is 
an extremely dangerous policy. The people want 
the silver or they would not go on buying it on so 
great a scale. Is it right, or even prudent, to 
prevent the people from purchasing what they want? 
In all reasonable probability the demand for the 
Council's bills and telegraphic transfers will increase 
henceforward, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that 
the Government will not act hastily. The rate 
of discount in the open market continued to 
fall all through the week until on Thursday 
morning it was no better than 1 per cent. 
The Directors of the Bank of England conse- 
quently lowered their rate from 3} per cent. 
to 3 per cent. Even still, it will be seen, the 
Bank rate is more than twice that of the open 
market, and, consequently, the Bank practically 
has not a chance of doing real banking business. 
But to lower the rate much farther would be dan- 
gerous. But while it is easy to understand the 
hesitation of the Directors, the whole position of 
the money market is anomalous and unsatisfactory 
at present. The great joint stock banks, the bill 
brokers, and the discount houses are competing 
eagerly with one another, as if there were not a 
danger ahead, while, in reality, there are dangers 
and difficulties wherever we look. 








THE MASTER OF BALLIOL. 

ITH the death of the Master of Balliol the 

most potent and picturesque figure in modern 
Oxford has passed out of sight. He had no peer, and 
leaves no successor. His name had a mystic charm, 
and lived within an ever enlarging cycle of myth- 
ology ; it was equally well known in the university, 
in society, in the country, and in the world of letters 
and of learning. While he was one of the most 
audacious of men, he seemed one of the simplest, 
and he always looked most gentle when he was 
saying or doing the strongest things. He could say 
very severe things to his men, but his severities were 
so without personal sting, and, as a rule, so directed 
against a real weakness, that they often came to be 
among the treasured memories of their victims. No 
head of a house was ever more loyally loved, or 
had his good things more fondly quoted, or had more 
sharp and witty sayings made for him, or had a 
greater number of the traditional stories of his 
college and the university placed to his credit. This 
week all over the world wherever Balliol men are 
—and where are they not?—there will be sadness 
and mourning; for the old-loved master is no 
more, and the kindly face will never again beam 
or the familiar voice let fall its words of genial 
wisdom, or quaint allusion, or keen criticism. And 
with the Master a glory has passed away from 
both college and university, and the place as they 
knew it they can now know no more. 

We may say of the Master: he loved Oxford much 
but Balliol more. From the time he came into re- 
sidence, now fifty-eight years ago, the college has 
been his home, and for it he has thought and 
laboured and lived. While there is a common 
Oxford type, yet each college has its.own specific 
character, and in the Master the Balliol character- 
istics were impersonated. In a sense true of no 
other, we may say the Head was here the House. 
The canonries of Christ Church are the homes 
of the conventional Anglican; within the gardens 
of New College “ manners makyth man”; and the 
cloisters of Magdalen have too often proved, accord- 
ing to a mot of the Master's, the grave of good 
reputations. But in Balliol a freer and more 
human spirit reigned, and he loved to read its char- 
acter in the men it had formed. He had a vivid 
and retentive memory, and he could make his 
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reminiscences as fascinating to his hearers as they 
were dear to himself. He could tell anecdotes of Dr. 
Jenkyns, the Master of his undergraduate days, 
which the living undergraduates were accustomed to 
tell of himself, until it almost seemed as if the stories 
belonged to the office rather than to the man. Arch- 
bishop Tait, one of his tutors, he loved to describe as 
full of Scotch humour and kindness, a man who never 
sought preferment,and was never harmed by it when 
it came. William George Ward he understood with an 
insight which has been denied to his son, and it was 
characteristic of the Master that though Ward 
thought him no fit person to speak to on theo- 
logical subjects, he yet stood by Ward against the 
Heads. Arthur Stanley was a memory he specially 
loved, and he often seemed to feel as if Stanley were 
the maker of the ideals he was trying to realise, 
almost plaintively wishing, as if he were still by his 
side, to see the process of realisation which was being 
worked by the spirit of the time. Of his own con- 
temporaries, he loved to recall Stafford Northcote, 
who stood with him in the first class of his year, 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and Matthew Arnold, who, 
though both younger than himself, were yet near 
enough in age to find him as susceptible to their 
influence as they were to his. Of these, and of 
still living contemporaries like Lord Coleridge and 
Bishop Temple—who was, indeed, in his pre- 
episcopal days a theologian after the Master's 
mind—he used to weave together reminiscence and 
reflexion in a way that showed the young man still 
alive within the old. For no man was ever less of 
the mere laudator temporis acti; to him the world 
lived and moved, and man lived and moved with it. 
And his ambition, alike as Master and tutor, was to 
make Balliol play a worthy part in enlarging this 
life and in furthering this movement; and so nothing 
that made for its honour ever escaped him, or was ever 
forgotten. He was anxious to get the best men for its 
scholarships and exhibitions, and to make the best of 
the men when got. Though the college was poor 
—indeed, one of the poorest in Oxford—he made 
it far more efficient as a home of education than 
colleges that had four or five times its wealth, and it 
came to be a matter of course that Balliol should 
head the honours’ lists. And the Master watched 
the men who had gone out as jealously as those who 


had come in. Their successes were dear to him, for’ 


they were like an enlarged list of Balliol honours. 
It has, indeed, been often made a matter of reproach 
that while the college achieved marked distinction 
in the schools, its men did little for learning in later 
life. But this is an unfair criticism, due to the very 
variety of the successes achieved. The college that 
contributed T. H. Green, Edward Caird, and Wm. 
Wallace to philosophy, D. B. Monro, Wm. Newman, 
and Robinson Ellis to classics, Andrew Bradley to 
English literature, Charles Gore to theology, and 
Arnold Toynbee to economics, need not be ashamed 
of its service to letters. But the Master conceived 
that his college ought to contribute to all the sections 
and elements of the nation’s life, and so he rejoiced 
equally in the number of professors and fellows 
and tutors it gave to Oxford—of the present 
Heads seven are Balliol men—or to the colleges 
and universities of Great Britain, her colonies 
and dependencies, in the judges it had on the 
bench, the members it had in Parliament, the 
men in the varied services, home and foreign, the 
sons who had distinguished themselves in science 
or literature, at the Bar, or in the Church. It was 
this vivid interest in the men who had gone down, 
and in all their activities and achievements, which 
saved him from becoming a mere pedagogue or 
academic pedant, and made his work for the college 
all so actual and so real. 

And it was the same instinct and feeling that 
made him keep hold of the larger world in the way 
he did. There was no house so hospitable and so 
large in its hospitality as the Master’slodge. During 
term, and especially the summer term, there was a 
weekly procession of notabilities. Statesmen and 





Churchmen, artists and men of letters, judges and 
diplomatists, leaders of society and of thought, met 
round his table, got and gave instruction, and learned 
to cultivate the larger humanities. And he did not 
keep his table select to the notabilities; the under- 
graduate was not forgotten, nor was the tutor or 
local friend. He loved to relieve the work of the 
college by the cheer and the influence of good society. 
Yet it was at the small, or even the ¢éte-c-téte, dinner 
with some congenial friend that he appeared at his 
happiest. He was a very shy man, not good at 
making conversation without small talk, very critical 
of those who loved it, certain when he suffered from 
it to say something the talker was not likely to 
forget. But where the company was to his mind 
his vein was the happiest; literary, philosophical, 
and religious criticism flowed easily from him, 
caustic but never cynical, most sweetly reasonable 
where most sharp. If he was ever happier, it was 
when he made a little after-dinner or social speech 
on some oceasion that appealed to his sympathies. 
What he said was, as a rule, the very perfection of 
artless art, full of choice phrases that seemed to 
come unbidden and always as a surprise, of re- 
miniscences and allusions that appealed at once to 
the imagination and the heart. 

It was characteristic of the Master that his ideas 
of the educative and refining were always enlarging. 
He came to feel that music was as potent to charm 
the undergraduate as the savage breast. Hence came 
those Balliol concerts that have been so marked a 
feature in the later Sunday life of Oxford. He 
believed that to draw men out of their rooms from 
idle gossip, or worse things, to listen to good music, 
was to help to refine and purify them. Then, too, 
though he loved study, he did not despise athletics, 
and he came to feel that, even as regards their en- 
couragement, the college had a function and a duty. 
Hence came the cricket-field, which he did so much 
to secure for the college, and in the laying-out and 
use of which he took so real a pleasure. The last thing 
he wished was to create a race of smugs or drudges, 
or mere intellectual machines; his ideal of educa- 
tion was a completely developed manhood, fitted for 
all the duties and enjoyments of life and time. And 
alike by the hospitalities of his home and the agencies 
of his college he attempted to realise his ideal. 

The work he did asa scholar need not be esti- 
mated here. His earlier attempts were in the region 
of theology. In his book on the Pauline Epistles 
he applied a humanist criticism with rare tact and 
spirit to the least Helleni« of writers, and the result 
was a most suggestive work, though a work that 
did most inadequate justice to his author. It met 
with an unkindly welcome, and excited a suspicion 
which became loud and aggressive distrust when his 
essay in “ Essays and Reviews” appeared. We shall 
not recall the harsh criticism and treatment to which 
he was in those days subjected, but the consequence 
was that he ceased to cultivate the field of theology, 
and became a pure humanist, translator and ex- 
positor of Plato, Thucydides, and Aristotle. He suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the rare feat of making trans- 
lations which were good literature, and showing that 
work which had been committed to hacks was, when 
done by a scholar, capable of making out of an 
ancient a modern classic. Yet he loved still to teach 
religion in his own way. Twice each term he 
preached in Balliol Chapel, and his spirit always 
charmed even when his speech did not persuade. 
His shy nature was yet a most penetrative, beneficent, 
and religious nature. No more pious man ever lived 
in Oxford, none whom the widow and orphan had 
more cause to bless, or who kept himself more un- 
spotted from the world. He could not bring himself 
to speak in conventional forms, or to reveal his own 
inner mind to the stranger or the inquisitive; but 
his reverence and simple goodness touched all who 
really knew him. Where he felt he could receive 
and not give he was silent; where he could speak 
without fear of being misunderstood, he loved to 
deliver his message. 
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We have not attempted to say anything of what 
he did for Oxford. That is too great a subject for 
our short space. His was one of the most potent 
hands in shaping the new policy and legislation of 
the university, and he helped to create room within 
it for the broader spirits by suffering in the cause of 
freedom. He achieved by what he endured, for 
what he suffered at the hands of intolerance hastened 
its legal death. Yet he valued the efficiency of the 
university quite as much as its freedom. But how- 
ever much he did for the Modern Honours Schools, 
his real service was in what he made Balliol, and it is 
as its Master that he will be remembered. The 
generation that knew him will not look upon his 
like again; but in its memory he will live as one 
who was not simply the illustrious head of a 
famous college, and a distinguished professor and 
scholar in an ancient university, but was still more— 
a generous friend, a beautiful spirit, who loved to 
do secret good, and blushed if he found the good he 
had done made known. 


A Pupit’s APOLOGIA, 

So many enthusiastic descriptions of Professor 
Jowett have appeared in the public press by former 
pupils who loved him, by old Oxford men who 
looked on him with slightly jealous eyes as the 
personification of Balliol,and by distinguished persons 
who knew him only from the social side or by repu- 
tation, that his attitude towards the ordinary Balliol 
undergraduate has passed almost unnoticed. It has 
been assumed that all the Balliol men who were 
members of the college during his long career as tutor 
and Master were his pupils or brought directly under 
his personal influence—which is not the fact—and it 
is often forgotten that many undergraduates re- 
garded the Master only with awe, and tempered 
the pride they felt in his reputation with fear 
of his sarcasm. It is from the point of view 
of an ordinary, commonplace undergraduate of 
Balliol during the years 1877-80 that I write, and I 
write in the first person because I have a word to 
say to other ordinary, commonplace undergraduates 
before and after my time, and because the public 
outside Oxford should know the extent of the 
interest taken by the extraordinary man, whose 
loss in the ripeness of years we all deplore, in the 
careers of those members of his college who were 
not brought directly in contact with him. 

It was a common saying in my time, and probably 
was both at earlier and later times, that the Master 
only cared about undergraduates of Balliol who were 
in some way distinguished either by position, wealth, 
ability, poverty, or eccentricity, and that for the 
ordinary individual he cherished a feeling rather ap- 
proaching contempt. Naturally the undergraduates 
shut out from his favour were thus made to feel 
themselves ordinary, commonplace persons, and, 
however true the fact may have been, they resented 
it. For my own part—and my experience was that 
of several of my contemporaries—I only breakfasted 
with him once, when I was too paralysed with fear 
to speak, and had a few necessary interviews on 
college business, which were always looked forward 
to with apprehension, and got over as briefly as 
possible on both sides. Of course I should have 
known, and so should the others, that it was a 
physical impossibility for the Master to make friends 
with all the undergraduates in residence, and that 
his choice of the poor, the friendless, and the 
eccentric, as well as of the highly born and intel- 
lectually gifted, showed the rare qualities of his 
nature. But none the less, his attitude engendered 
a feeling of dislike and an imputation of favouritism 
which was common among those outside the favoured 
circle. To this feeling of dislike was superadded a 
feeling of fear. The sarcastic remarks attributed 
to him, many of them doubtless only fathered on 
him, and the terrible intervals of silence which 
occurred in interviews with him, and which made 
those not gifted with self-possession make the most 
ridiculous remarks, caused a visit to the Master to 





be avoided whenever possible. Further, in the work 
of teaching—I speak only of my own time—he only 
came in contact with the men reading for the Final 
Classical School, and men reading for other schools 
believed that hedespised their studies and did not care 
about their work. He was reputed to cherish a dis- 
taste for all branches of study outside his own, and 
to desire to make everyone read for the Final Classical 
School. Speaking again of myself, for I must be 
personal to justify this article, the Master was said 
to contemn the Modern History School, and the love 
of the “history” men went out to our tutor, the 
present Master of University College, of whom no 
one possibly could stand in awe, and whose geniality 
formed a marked contrast to the apparent want of 
sympathy of our own Head. The few who were 
honoured by our Master's friendship were naturally 
proud of it, but their number was comparatively 
small, and their affection for him was not contagious. 

But if we disliked and feared the Master, we were 
immensely proud of him. He was the one distin- 
guished Head of a college in Oxford; we bragged of 
his innumerable acquaintances in every line of 
reputation, and the fame of his Saturday to Monday 
parties reflected glory on the college. It was generally 
felt that the fame of Balliol was largely due to the 
efforts and character of the Master, and we felt for 
him something of the admiration of the soldiers of a 
crack regiment for their colonel. The assumption of 
superiority on the part of Balliol men must have 
somewhat galled men at otber colleges, but it held 
us closer together among ourselves. We believed— 
even the most commonplace of us—that we were a 
corps @élite, and had to justify our position as 
members of the leading college. We reported the 
“good things” said by the Master, and were inclined 
to be sorry for the men at other colleges, who could 
not boast of such a distinguished man at their head. 
The intense loyalty of Balliol men to their college 
may not have exceeded that of members of other 
colleges, but it was peculiarly and indissolubly con- 
nected with pride in the Master. This was fostered 
by the college tutors, who, both before and after my 
time, have allowed themselves to be effaced by the 
Master's prominence. A more self-devoted, hard- 
working, and learned body of tutors never served 
at any college than at Balliol, and their affectionate 
reverence for the Master made even the most re- 
sentful undergraduate feel that it must be owing 
to some deficiency in himself that he could not share 
their attitude towards one they loved so well. 

On leaving Balliol, the ordinary, commonplace 
undergraduate retained his old dislike and fear of 
the Master. It was commonly said in Oxford that 
Balliol backing helped a man on in the world; it 
may have done so in some very distinguished cases. 
But the ordinary first-class man—I use the words 
“tirst-class”’ strictly in the Oxford sense of a first-class 
degree—got more help from a less famous college. 
First-classes were so common at Balliol that a man 
only did his duty in getting one, and expected and 
received no special reward ; whereas at other colleges 
a successful student became a marked map, worthy 
of special assistance. Professor Jowett was reputed 
to be in the habit of doing great things for his 
friends, in making them acquainted with persons 
of influence and getting them berths; but, as I have 
said, his friends formed only a minority of the college. 
I know, for my own part, though frequently in 
Oxford, I always steadily refused to call on the 
Master for more than twelve years. The old fear 
kept me from him; I did not want to see him, and I 
did not think he recollected my existence. However, 
last July, happening to be in Oxford, I was invited 
to dine in Hall, and truly grateful am I now for the 
opportunity thus afforded me of once more speaking 
to the Master and rectifying my former impressions. 
With malice aforethought, so it seemed to me at the 
time, I was placed next to the Master in Hall, and 
afterwards in Common Room. To my surprise I 
found not only that he recollected who I was, but 
that he knew all about me, and had evidently taken 
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an interest in such work as I happened to have 
done. Not only that, but I found he remembered 
all the ordinary, commonplace undergraduates of 
my time—who had shared my feelings—knew what 
they were doing, and was delighted to talk of 
them. I felt the charm of the wide sympathy I 
had often heard about, but never experienced, 
and recognised that the Master took a sympathetic 
interest in every Balliol man, and that our former 
opinion of him was utterly false. Opportunity had 
failed him to know each one of us in our under- 
graduate days—-and that was all; he really did 
take an interest in every one of us, distinguished or 
commonplace, and had followed all our careers with 
sympathy. The charm of that conversation remains 
as an abiding remembrance of delight to me, and I 
think it a duty to emerge for a moment from the shell 
of impersonality and to write as I have done, in order 
that other commonplace, ordinary undergraduates 
of old may learn from the experience of one of 
themselves that the Master, if he did not seek our 
acquaintance in our younger days, yet took a keen 
interest in the after-life of each one of us—of those 
who are humbly labouring in their respective lines 
of life, as well as of those who are making a figure 
in the world. There are many who, like myself in 
former years, might have felt regret at the loss that 
Balliol College has sustained in the death of Benjamin 
Jowett without the sense of personal bereavement 
which must affect his friends and faithful colleagues ; 
it is for them that I mainly write, to assure them 
that they have lost, even though they know it not, 
a hearty sympathiser and ardent well-wisher; and I 
also deem it of some small use to try to explain to 
the wider public why it is that, through natural mis- 
conceptions, all Balliol men may not seem to share 
the love for the man, though they share the pride in 
him as the most famous Master of their college, 
which has been so eloquently expressed by abler 
pens than mine. H. Morse STEPHENS. 


THE OLD BARN. 





HE old red-tiled barn stands stout and staunch 
at the high end of the dipping meadow, amid 
the green-blooming orchard trees. 

As you leave the littered yard where the cattle 
stand knee-deep in fern, lazily munching, their 
odorous breath mingling with the scent of hay, 
and as you stand on the wooden lintel of the barn, 
everything outside is full of the movement of life; 
birds are flashing to and fro in the early autumn 
sunshine which steeps the bronzed woodland, and 
the orchard branches sway in the cool west wind. 
But as you step within the huge doors, built so as to 
admit a team and a waggon-load of sheaves, you are 
in another world. You look around you: from the 
dusk-shadowed corners floats an interminable peace 
and silence; you are standing in an ancient Dutch 
interior, as in Ostade’s pictures of old-time farmhouse 
life, where, in the evening hour, with door opening 
into the darkening drowsy fields, where lowing 
cattle wait, the old married couple sleep beside 
their quaint hearth a sleep that through all the 
years knows no waking. So inside the old barn, 
all things sleep in the warm, mellow light, lost 
in the huge dusky corners and the heavy shadows 
of the timbered roof. A ray of sunlight has 
followed you through the open doors, falling 
athwart the great square heaps of fodder, 
beans and hay, and the shining oats banked up 
against the oaken walls; the rough-hewn slabs are 
fitted on to the massive framework with great beams 
and ties running across. Against the far end is a 
ladder leaning against a little square loft-like 
window cut high up in the wood, which, swinging 
open, frames a square of light and sky. And this 
light pours slantwise on to the beaten-earth floor, 
where the mice are playing amid the rustling straws. 
Suddenly, as you advance, there is a fluttering of 





wings, and the alarmed martins take wing from 
their many nests on the oaken rafters, and another 
and another flash by, circuiting back to the open 
doors in an arc of light, escaping from the gloom to 
the sunlight and the green trees beyond. 

What generation was it that built this vast old 
structure? The barn remains, while the old farm- 
house is but a heap of stones, its very ground-plan 
covered by the turf this many years. Of no spring 
cutting were these oaken beams: they were hewn 
from the winter oaklands, for they are as hard as 
iron, though outside they have been silvered by the 
rain and sun and frosts of two hundred years, but 
time has only beautified their homeliness. How 
many generations have trampled this earth floor 
since the massive doorposts were driven deep for the 
foundations? How many generations of anxious 
farmers and sturdy farm-servants have stood here 
thankful when the wains drove slowly up the 
meadow, bringing safe to the barn and the hastily 
made stacks around it, the bulking sheaves ? 

Now all here is peace and silence, but it is the 
peace of things accomplished, and of quiet rest after 
the labours of the fields; the steel hoe stands idle 
against the oaken framework, the ashen shaft 
polished by the friction of the hand ; nothing human 
breathes here, but all the signs are of man made 
wealthy by Nature. There is a profound peace in 
the subdued light of this dusky place; only the 
swallows wheel and chirp overhead, and the wind 
sighs as it passes softly through the loft window. 
Here is fruitage, storage, an earth-harbourage as one 
to which the ship comes and from which the ship 
passes; so now if you mount the ladder you can 
hear the voices of the labourers in the distant fields 
at. the oldest work of all, of making the patient 
earth yield indomitable man her stores; they are 
ploughing yonder, and you hear the cry to the 
horses and the jingling of the traces. Before you, 
looking outwards from the window, are the old- 
fashioned yellow apples clustering thick in the 
orchard trees scattered about the close-nibbled dark 
green turf; behind you, in the barn, are peace and 
quiet and shadowy sleep. You must go there 
without; you cannot stay; life is sweetest in the 
open sunshine with living things, and as you pass 
out a few sunbeams touch you, and the thrush in 
the hazels sings a few staves of his liquid autumn 
song. Oh, life, life is very sweet here, and has been 
sweeter to some of the old-time folk. October has 
come to them, as it came to me this morning with 
the keen wind racing over the clear hills in the 
irradiant stainless starlight, and in the thrill of the 
white dawn, when the sun shot gold-rayed through 
the hillside thickets, flashed over the wet-pearled 
meadows, when the thrushes sang in liquid sweet- 
ness of the goodness of God as yonder thrush in the 
sunlight is singing now. EDWARD GARNETT. 








THE DRAMA. 





“SOWING THE WIND ”—“ THE FORESTERS.” 


HE advent of Mr. Comyns Carr to theatrica) 

management is bound to have interesting, and 
may have valuable, results. It is not only that Mr. 
Carr, unlike his brethren, is an author-manager, and 
will, therefore, be sure to give us plays of literary 
quality rather than the mere vehicles for his- 
trionic exhibition which, to the average actor- 
manager, are the only form of Thespis his cart. He 
is a particular sort of author, a dilettante—I use the 
word in its most complimentary sense—a connoisseur, 
a man of the critical temperament, so that we may 
expect him to be eclectic, ondoyant et divers in 
his repertory. For my part, I shall watch the 
outcome of this experiment with altogether 
benevolent curiosity, for Mr. Carr is very much 
the sort of manager whom I, in common with 
others of my tribe, have long been clamouring 
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for; and, if he fails, he will put one of our 
most cherished theories to the rout. But if he does 
fail I shall be much surprised ; for he is not only a 
man of letters, but a man of affairs and the world, 
so that he will doubtless elect, like the under- 
graduate’s Ibis, “to walk safest in the middle.” I 
venture to forecast that he will attempt a golden 
mean between the dramatic Quixotisms and exotisms 
of the Independent Theatre, and the outworn con- 
ventionalisms of the orthodox houses; that, while 
renouncing Ibsen and all his works as “ bad form,” 
he will be careful to satisfy the higher demand upon 
the drama which Ibsenism has so largely helped to 
create; and, generally, that while professing the 
most elegant form of dramatic Toryism, he will 
not disdain to pass fiberal dramatic measures. It is 
written that the children of this generation are 
wiser than the children of light; I shall not be sur- 
prised if Mr. Carr shows us how to combine the 
greater and the lesser wisdom. One little passage 
in his opening-night speech was eminently charac- 
teristic. “Iam to'd,” said he—* told” is good; not 
otherwise spake the Olympian gods, sitting apart, 
careless of the world—‘“ that some declare art to 
have died yesterday, while others maintain it was 
born to-day; I am of neither school.” A wily bird, 
the Ibis! 

Eminently characteristic, too, is his initial choice 
ofa play. Sowing the Wind, by Mr. Sydney Grundy, 
is a choice specimen of dramatic eclecticism. It has 
a modicum of thesis, to please those who think that 
art was “born to-day,” with Dumas and Ibsen; it 
has sentiment, fruity and mellow, for those who hold 
that art “ died yesterday,” with Bulwer and Dickens; 
it has a touch of genial animalism to tickle the old- 
fashioned admirers of Tom Jones and Thackeray’s 
“real man”; it attempts a readjustment of the 
sexual balance to attract the new public of ‘‘ The 
Heavenly Twins”; lastly, it offers the picturesque- 
ugly in costume and furniture to gratify the devotees 
of Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Marcus Stone. Its story 
is laid in the thirties; and many rather naive 
people have been asking, Why? Rather, Why 
not? Is not that the fashionable epoch just now? 
Do we not see it on every lady's shoulder and 
on every Academy canvas? Here is reason good 
enough for the child of this generation; but there 
is another, and a better, reason for the child of 
light. The epoch gives a certain plausibility to 
the motive of the play. Whether a young fellow 
should be debarred from marriage with the girl 
of his heart because of her illegitimate birth is a 
question which, in the stage-ethics of 1893, would 
admit of only one answer. Playgoers of to-day 
have heard M. Pailleron’s Duchess ask triumphantly, 
“ Est-ce que tous les enfants ne sont pas naturels?” 
and seen M. Dumas raise illegitimacy to the rank of a 
heroic virtue. But in the thirties, when the battle of 
the sexes pressed more hardly on the weaker side, the 
question was still an open one; and the conduct of 
Mr. Brabazon in refusing to let his adopted son, Ned 
Annesley, marry the natural daughter of “ Baby 
Brabant,” was not then, as it would be now, a 
perverse eccentricity. At the same time there is, I 
think, something to be said for those who declare the 
clou of the play, the discussion between Brabazon 
and Rosamund about man’s “ honour” and woman's 
“ shame ”—a discussion, by the way, somewhat sug- 
gestive of that between Poirier and the Marquis 
about aristocratic “honneur” and middle - class 
“ probité”’—to be a strange anachronism. We 
know those didactics—the objection virtually runs— 
they come from Scandinavia. But, anachronistic or 
not, the scene is a good scene, and if it presents Mr. 
Grundy in the character of an Ibsen malgré lui, I, 
for one, have no reason to be displeased at this 
piquant confirmation of a pet theory as to the 
most probable mode in which the Norwegian in- 
fluence would be found to affect the English stage. 
A sounder objection, as I think, to the play, is the 
doubt raised in the spectator’s mind as to the true 
question at issue. The business of the play is to 





overcome the obstacle to Annesley’s marriage with 
Rosamund. But what is this obstacle? Is it the 
character of Rosamund’s mother? Or is it her own 
character? At first everything turns upon the 
reputation of the mother. Annesley is forbidden by 
his guardian to marry anyone but “a lady by birth,” 
and accordingly it is upon Rosamund’s birth and 
parentage that the dramatic interest centres. Then 
we find Rosamund herself brought under suspicion, 
and made for the moment to appear the worthy 
associate of low town-rakes; so that the question 
becomes quite a new one—not shall Annesley 
give up the girl of his heart because her mother 
was a bad woman, but shall he give her up 
because she herself is a bad woman? Half-way 
through the piece Rosamund’s character is cleared, 
and once more the interest gravitates to that of the 
mother. Even here the question is not fairly faced, 
for the sudden disclosure of the contents of a sealed 
packet (this is a touch of Mr. Grundy’s old malady 
Scribitis) shows that Rosamund’s mother was not a 
bad woman after all, or, at any rate, not so black as she 
has been painted. Finally, all attempt at solving any 
question of social ethics—whether it be the propriety 
of marrying a frail woman, or the daughter of a frail 
woman— is abandoned by the introductionof whatthe 
astronomers call the“ personal equation.” Annesley’s 
guardian learns what everyone else has known all 
along, that Rosamund is his own daughter, and 
thereafter there is nothing for it but to set the 
wedding-bells a-ringing. The fact of this relation- 
ship, of course, leaves the ethical question exactly 
where it was. But observe that, again, the Ibis has 
walked safest in the middle. No prudish suscepti- 
bilities have been shocked. It has not been asserted 
that a man ought to marry the woman of his choice, 
even though she is frail. For that you must go to 
Denise. It has not been asserted that he ought to 
marry her, even though her mother is a demirep. 
For that you must go to——well, frankly, I forget 
the title of the play at the moment, though I have 
its subject in my mind. Is it Paula, by Sardou? 
No principle of any kind has been asserted. The 
girl is white, her mother, at worst, only whity- 
brown ; it was all Mr. Brabazon’s fault, twenty years 
ago; and everything is for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds. Wily Ibis! 

But to attempt to analyse this play by the “dry 
light” of the intellect is to do it an injustice. It 
makes, not an intellectual, but a sentimental appeal. 
Boyish hearts beating under elderly bosoms, gouty 
testiness and over-fondness for old port mitigated 
by the paternal instinct, the pleasures of friendship, 
genial indulgence for human weakness, the chivalrous 
regard for man’s honour and woman's virtue—it 
is these elements which go to make the warp and 
woof of Mr. Grundy’s play ; and very deftly has he 
woven them across and across. The whole thing has 
a pleasant, mellow, charitable tone. Crack a bottle 
with a friend and be a good man, my dear, it seems 
to preach. The great thing in life is to have your 
heart in the right place, even though your feet may 
be swathed in flannel. Was not this the age of 
brandy-and-water benevolence, of Pickwick and 
Old Wardle? Yes, Mr. Grundy knew what he 
was about when he dated his story sixty years 
back. Mr. Brabazon is quite as genial as Mr. 
Pickwick, and a much more distinguished gentle- 
man—a fine old Eng-lish gen-tle-man, o—-one of 
the old—en time—(chorus, please, and, friends all, 
fill your glasses!); and Mr. Brandon Thomas, a 
doughty sentimentalist, is admirable—or rather, 
lovable—in the part. He has never acted better. 
Mr. Cyril Maude’s picture of another sentimentalist 
—a crusty one, this time—is quite as good in its way ; 
while Miss Winifred Emery and Mr. Sydney Brough 
—she in clinging skirts, and he in Hessians—make 
the prettiest pair of 1830 lovers you ever saw ina 
“keepsake.” Let me add that Mr. Sydney Grundy 
has reproduced the florid, ceremonious language of 
the period with consummate skill. I know nothing 
on the modern English stage—Beau Austin always 
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excepted—which shows so true a sense of the 
historical in style. 

I find I have no space left to speak of The 
Foresters. Perhaps it is just as well. The weak- 
nesses and merits of Lord Tennyson's pastoral play 
are by this time sufficiently well known; and it 
cannot be said that the performance at Daly’s 
Theatre adds anything to our knowledge. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan's music is pleasing, but in no way 
remarkable; there is one charming fairy scene ; 
the attempts at humour are a sore trial to the 
patience; and there is absolutely no chance for any- 
thing like acting. Conclusion—read The Foresters 
rather than go to see it. Or—as I ventured to hint 
a year ago—better still, read Peacock’s Maid Marian, 
and then read The Foresters—if you can. 

A. B. W. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

HAVE been to the Arts and Crafts, and have 

come away much pleased. For it is surely 
pleasing to find that a Jarge number of people are 
interested in beautiful things. That is the impres- 
sion the exhibition produces upon me—that there are 
more people than one thinks who dream of beautiful 
handicraft, and in a measure realise their dreams. 
Not so naturally, so unconsciously as eighteenth- 
century workmen; the exhibition expresses more 
desire of art than achievement in art, a febrile 
seeking after a style which seems to elude the 
seekers. They are all intelligent, and know that 
mere repetition of old designs will not do, and a 
happy chase, answering largely to the halloo of 
William Morris, has scattered in all directions. 

But to come to particulars. Mr. Frampton, a 
sculptor of talent, exhibits a number of coloured 
bas-reliefs. I cannot deny that I dislike the colouring 
matter with which Mr. Frampton has obscured his 
seulpture. Coloured sculpture is natural to Mr. 
R. Anning Bell, who is in equal proportion a sculptor 
and a painter, and to whom the two mediums are 
apparently necessary. I have often wished to speak 
of the very real talent of Mr. R. Anning Bell, and 
the present exhibition is the occasion I require. Mr. 
Bell is a very young man, and it is dangerous to 
predict, but it would seem at the present moment 
that a future awaits him in decoration. It would 
be, I think, difficult to deny qualities of rare and 
noble sentiment to the large panel, “The An- 
nunciation,” to which the hanging committee has 
given the place of honour. It is composed of two 
figures--a sitting figure and an angel. The 
sitting figure of the Virgin seems to me to be noble 
and beautiful, conceived equally well in sentiment 
as in gesture; gesture and sentiment are in absolute 
accord and mutually enforce each other. Of the 
angel I cannot speak so favourably, for it seems to 
me to be altogether deficient in gesture. To saya 
figure is deficient in gesture is like saying that a poem 
is deficient in metre. It would be easy to point out 
that the right hand is too large, and that all the 
beautiful drawing of the attachments of the wrist 
to the hand have been slurred; but even so much 
criticism would not exhaust the deficiencies of the 
drawing. Mr. Bell's angel fails primarily because it 
is lacking in gesture. To perceive and render a 
gesture is the first merit of draughtsmanship—but 
I must stay my pen or it will ryn into an article on 
gesture. Mr. Bell's black-and-white work, “ Ilustra- 
tions to the Poets,” is notable. “La Belle Dame 
sans Merci ” is especially good. 

A good deal of praise has been given by the press 
to the piece of tapestry designed by Mr. Burne-Jones, 
and executed by William Morris. We have been 
told that Mr. William Morris rose at daybreak to 
practise stitching, and that he has rediscovered the 
ancient art of tapestry. I do not think that he 
has done anything of the kind. Ah! how I love 
the old tapestries: those extraordinary landscapes, 
where the trees are blue and the skies are green; 





where bands of nymphs, looking like unswathed 
mummies, walk from the tall castle into the forest and 
shoot at the stag that gallops like a rocking-horse 
through slanting rays of sunlight; where the great 
peacocks strut amid impossible vegetation, their 
eyes of black thread fast set on the knight who 
rides his way. Delightful to me are the enigmatic 
countries of old tapestry. But of their poetic sugges- 
tiveness I find no trace in the mechanical red angels 
which Mr. William Morris and bis handmaidens have 
stitched. True itis that this tapestry will gain when 
time has faded the colours and attenuated the 
design; but it will always remain unimaginative, and 
never touch the heart with the romance of old 
Flanders. On either side are two pieces of furniture 
in plain oak. One is a writing-desk, with drawers 
for private papers. These drawers are made safe by 
raising the flap and locking it at the top. But to 
raise the flap leaves two open spaces, through which 
any loose papers would drop into the cupboard under- 
neath. This defective construction would nullify its 
sesthetic merits if the writing-desk possessed any. I 
liked better 134—alady’s work-table,designed by Mr.C. 
F. A. Voysey, executed by W. Halland J. Wall. This 
isa pretty piece of furniture, but it is equally deficient 
in construction. Why the strange top, which makes 
the cabinet look like a box? It would be impossible 
to introduce a candle without burning the woodwork, 
and without a light it would be impossible to search 
the drawers with any chance of finding what you 
wanted after four o'clock on a winter evening. To 
find practical designers guilty of such mistakes is 
strange, and suggests the amateur. The cabinet is 
in excellent taste, and might be remedied by cutting 
back the top to the face of the drawers, reducing 
the posts by a foot, and converting them into 
candelabra, as in the piano 240; 240 is a stupid 
piece of design—but that by the way. I liked No. 
12, an inlaid sideboard, designed by Reginald 
Bloomfield, executed by G. A. Mason; 176, a chimney- 
piece in carved alabaster, by Mr. H. Wilson 
and Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, attracts a good deal of 
attention. I like the general lines, the opening, and 
the great massiveness on either side, and there is a 
sense of architectural beauty in the top. It is the 
sculpture that I do not like. It is not vulgar, but it 
is ineffective. The figures inthe centre are not large 
enough, and the artists were undecided in their 
intention. The interspaces on either side are filled 
up with ineffectual scratching, lines without particu- 
lar meaning. I miss the noble leading line that we 
find in Renaissance bas-reliefs, and the harmonious 
interludes of scroll-work. It may be said that these 
clever artists are striving for something different. 
Very likely. But I believe little in what is called 
modernity, and I fail to understand what is meant 
by new schools of art. Decorative sculpture is an 
ancient art, and it touched ultimate beauty two 
thousand five hundred years ago. What eannot 
be referred to the masters never proves to be of 
much account. 

Mr. Richmond, R.A., exhibits full-sized cartoons 
for the disfigurement of St. Paul’s Cathedral. But 
protests are of no value ; the mosaics will be put up; 
they have been ordered, and must be paid for. 
Therefore it would be absurd not to put them up. 
They are by a Royal Academician, and in any case 
will be better than a whitewashed wall. But that is 
just what they won't be—a whitewashed wall is a 
very nice thing indeed, a bad decoration is an eye- 
sore. G. M 








A WOULD-BE LONDONER. 





{ANDRIDGE came to London too late for what 
he wished to accomplish. His ambition was to 

be a Londoner. It is true the Londoner is made, 
not born; but at the very latest the process must 
begin at twenty-five. Sandridge was two-and-thirty 
when he left a North of England town, a circle of 
interesting acquaintances of which he was the 
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centre, and a roomy old-fashioned house of his own, 
for London, solitude, and a modest apartment near 
Oxford Circus. 

In the provincial bosom, faith, even at thirty- 
two, meditates metropolitan miracles; Sandridge 
expected to have the London mountains removed 
by a Member of Parliament who was his second- 
cousin. 

“Ah,” said the Member; “you must begin to 
learn the ropes at a club.” 

Needing for himself all the influence he could 
snatch, he resented Sandridge’s unconnected state, 
and refused him a single bone. That is the use of 
the fable of “ knowing the ropes ;” nobody believes 
in it; but it is very convenient to refer to when 
you are asked for assistance. 

“Tt's a shame,” grumbled the Member. “A 
man’s relatives ought to be able to help him instead 
of requiring help.” So he put up his cousin at an 
expensive new club. 

“ Let him find out the ropes there if he can,” he 
snarled to an acquaintance. 

* As well there as anywhere, when you think of 
it, though,” he continued, reconsidering. ‘ Have 
you found out the ropes? Has anyore ever found 
out the ropes? No; there’s no rigging about it. 
It’s simply a huge tumbling coil of hemp and iron, 
all tarred with the same stick; and you get hold of 
a hawser-end or a chain-cable, and hang on or drop 
off.” 

In the smoking-room of the new club Sandridge 
made diffident remarks about the young Disraeli, 
the young Bulwer, about Count DOrsay, about 
great talkers, about personalities who had been 
powerful outside of politics, literature, and art: 
these were the Londoners he had talked of with 
such confidence in the North. He and his friends 
had discussed their waistcoats, their eloquence, their 
repartees, their influence on fashions of dress, 
fashions of speech, fashions of thought. 

In a month's time Sandridge’s diffidence changed 
into taciturnity. The younger clubmen chaffed him, 
and called him “the Disraelian Johnny.” He with- 
drew into corners and moped in anterooms. One 
afternoon Lieutenant Hopeby of the Purple Guards 
lounged in beside him: he was a very exquisite 
giant, twenty-three years old, guileless, as certain 
about everything as a child of seven, and his forte 
was patronage; he felt himself an amateur Pro- 


vidence, and was always on the look-out for some- 


body to console. It was he, and Sandridge knew it, 
who had struck out the phrase, “the Disraelian 
Johnny ;” but it was also he, and he only, who had 
given any real attention to Sandridge’s remarks. 

“ Well, old chap,” began Hopeby, in his paternal 
way. “Let's have a comfortable talk. How do you 
get on? Do you find yourself becoming a regular 
Londoner ?” 

Sandridge blushed to the roots of his hair; but 
he was quite powerless. He thought, writhing 
mentally, how Disraeli would have touched this 
youngster with a point of flame able to drill a 
passage even through his armour-plating of conceit; 
whereas he hadn't a leaden dart to throw. 

“T am afraid,” he stammered, “I am too old. 
Art is long and life is short, you know.” 

“ But you mustn’t say that,” replied the Purple 
Guard kindly. “Look at—what’s his name ?—the 
old Roman who began to learn Greek on his death- 
bed. It’s never too late to learn, as the penitent 
thief said. But what's your difficulty, Sandridge ?” 

“ Nobody ever asks me anywhere; I never have a 
chance to r 

“To what? Come, old chap.” 

“ Well,” said Sandridge, shifting uneasily in his 
chair, “it’s not like me to talk in this way—ah— 
Hopeby; but I seldom have a chance to talk to any- 
body now. I'm awfully ambitious ””—he could have 
bitten his tongue off at every word. “ You've heard 
my idea of the Londoner, his place and power. My 
intention is to be a Londoner of that kind. I have 
educated myself for such a position by the study of 








—by many studies ; just as one is educated to take 
orders—or for the army. But I get no opportunity 
to—to exercise my functions.” 

“Hard on you—eh? But I say, you know, you're 
quite an original, Sandridge. It’s a new branch; 
deportment’s nothing to this. You should have a 
professorship, my boy ; teach them to be Londoners. 
I saw an article in a paper the other day—t Wanted, 
a New Occupation.’ Here you have it: ‘The Art of 
being a Londoner, in twenty lessons.’ You could 
charge what you like; and you'd get it—for a time.” 

“ But I’m demoralised,” rejoined Sandridge, over- 
looking Hopeby’s banter. “The fellows here don't 
understand me.” 

Then he added very slowly, measuring his words 
that sometimes faltered, and with eyes that flickered 
between confidence and timidity: “I take it that I 
have not yet met a foeman worthy of my steel. At 
a dinner of celebrities I believe I could at once make 
my mark.” 

The Purple Guard sat up and stared at Sandridge 
for fully a minute. 

“Yes,” continued Sandridge, misunderstanding 
the other's silence, and feeling, to his own surprise, 
as secure as a man who has led the ace of trumps for 
the last trick; ‘yes, Hopeby, my place is in those 
circles where conversation is understood. Here 
every man is full of himself and his own little 
affairs. They talk of the club cwisine, of their 
regiment, of an actress, or of a billiard-player: a 
thought, an epigram, only makes them raise their 
eyebrows. I feel among you like an eagle in a 
dovecot.” 

The Purple Guard sat back and watched Sand- 
ridge through his eyelashes. 

** Conversation is like piano-playing,” went on the 
would-be Londoner, “ and is not truly valued except 
by virtuosos. Most of you fellows, now, would as 
soon hear a piano-organ as Paderewski. I have 
practised talking ; we used to practise it for hours 
daily in the North—the genial initiative, the sudden 
digression, the calculated repartee, the retort in 
ambush, the fitted apologue, the grooved anecdote, 
the cascade of words, the slow sententious move- 
ment, the intolerant harangue; we had an art and 
practice of talk with a terminology all our own. 
Yes, Hopeby, I have it in me to make a great name 
as a conversationalist.” 

The Purple Guard sat up again. His surprise was 
over. It took this young man a very short time to 
docket and dismiss any revelation of character. 

“You're one of the queerest chaps I ever met, 
Sandridge,” he said; “and I'll tell you what I'll do 
for you. You know my uncle, the Pope?” 

‘Your uncle, the Pope?” 

“T see you don’t. Major Hopeby-Bonner, my 
uncle, is one of the best talkers in London, or has 
that reputation, which is better. Somebody of con- 
sequence whom he snubbed called him the Pope, and 
the name stuck. Now, he’s dining here with me 
to-night. You come too, and the pair of you can 
talk for a wager.” 

Sandridge accepted in a faint voice. He wished 
that it had been anybody but Major Hopeby- 
Bonner’s nephew who had asked him, because he 
would have preferred to decline the invitation. He 
and his friends had discussed the Major: his novels, 
poems and essays had all been declared inferior, the 
work of a callow amateur. Rumours of his gifts as 
a talker had also reached the North, and it had been 
decided that he was a mere farceur, on a level 
with the jester of antiquity. Sandridge had 
imagined himself brushing off like flies such people 
as Major Hopeby-Bonner ; to be asked to meet him 
as a man of the first importance blew the foundation- 
stone out of his aérial castle. But he quickly built 
another one; told himself it would be practice: 
went to his room, drank tea, and dipped into Lives 
of Carlyle, Beaconsfield, Macaulay and Houghton till 
dinner-time. ; 

The Purple Guard introduced Sandridge to his 
uncle as “a talking chap, too.” Sandridge, perspiring, 
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wondered what Carlyle would have done in such 
a circumstance. 

Major Hopeby-Bonner, like most garrulous people, 
was a reticent, bashful man, who plunged into speech 
because silence was accompanied with the discomfort 
of greater self-consciousness. 

“Talk,” said the Major, “is diluted silence. I 
confess I could never carry more than a thimbleful 
of neat silence in an evening.” 

“The idea,” rejoined Sandridge, very white, and 
in an unsteady voice, but wishing to say something 
strong at once, “ is—ah—hardly—is not—quite-—— 
It might have been phrased differently.” He was 
thinking that Beaconsfield would never have said 
anything so vulgar. 

“It might,” assented the Major, much amused. 
“How would you phrase it?” 

“ Well, I would have said,” stammered Sandridge, 
“ that—you remember, Carlyle——. Really, I think 
there is nothing to beat the proverb ‘Silence is 
golden.’” 

“A good proverb. But what is the connection?” 

“The connection?—Eh—we were talking of 
silence. At least I think so.” 

The Major smiled and went on with his soup, 
and the Purple Guard said half aside to Sandridge: 
“Bravo! that must be ‘the retort in ambush ’—eh? 
You've floored him; he hasn't a word to say, you 
see.” He added, “ What do you think of London, 
Sandridge ?” 

“It's—very big,’ stammered Sandridge; “and 
enormous crowds, and buses, and—I understand the 
fogs are dreadful.” He had no idea of what he was 
saying: he was going over in his mind the sentences 
that had passed between himself and the Major, 
trying to improve, or explain away, his own inep- 
titude. 

“Ah! ‘the slow sententious movement,” mur- 
mured the Purple Guard. 

“T have been in London half my life,” said the 
Major; “and yet the mere speaking of the word 
‘London, the overhearing it said casually, often 
thrills me with a sense of terror, and wonder, and 
delight.” 

“Mesopotamia,” trolled the Purple Guard. 

Sandridge, still several remarks behind time, 
struck in: “The connection, Major Hopeby-Bonner, 
between what you said about silence and what I 
said is perhaps at first sight not very evident; 
but———" There he paused, and for the life of him 
could not resume his sentence. 

“We're waiting for ‘the sudden digression,” 
said the Guardsman; and the Major smiled encou- 
ragingly. But it was all over with Sandridge; he 
went hot and cold, turned ghastly pale, pleaded 
illness, and withdrew. 

That was his last appearance in a club or any 
haunt of men fora longtime. He ceased all corre 
spondence with his old friends; he hid away his 
biographies and books of table-talk; took all his 
food in his own room; walked about the streets at 
night muttering to himself; grew grey and bent; 
and was watched by the police. One autumn even- 
ing, feeling that actual madness beset him in his 
solitude, he slipped into the Café Cosmopolite. The 
band had just ceased playing a selection from JI 
Trovatov'e as he entered the dining-room, and the 
crowd was somewhat subdued. Many noticed Sand- 
ridge, and were moved by his appearance. His 
furtive life had given him a stealthy, gliding motion. 
His grizzled hair, which he wore long, had gone off 
his forehead and showed a high brow; his beard 
was also long and wizard-like. His slender, stooping 
figure, pale face, and deep-set, haunted eyes in- 
terested some spectators, and made others uneasy. 
He felt the impression he created, and was gratified. 
Next night he returned, and soon formed a habit of 
dining at the Café Cosmopolite every evening. He 
enters, a cold, self-centred figure, with wolfish, 
wandering eyes, like those of one who had been 
racked ; and glides to his chosen seat. Women catch 
their breath as he passes, and all who see him for 





the first time ask who he is. Some think him like a 
picture of Christ ; others, like Mephistopheles. The 
waiters know nothing of him; but tell country 
visitors that he is this, that, or the other celebrity, 
according to fancy. He must be served in silence ; 
points out on the card and on the wine-list what he 
requires, and eats ravenously. He is never heard to 
utter a word except “Go away!” if, as sometimes 
happens, a waiter forgets and addresses him. 

He is the type of failure, and a legend begins to 
grow round him. His ambition was paltry, but he 
pursued it highly. Defeated in his effort to be first, 
he refused any other place; and it is this element of 
greatness in his character which makes him now so 
impressive an apparition in the Café Cosmopolite. 


JOHN DAVIDSON. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





NO VETO FOR THE LORDS. 


S1r,—The powerful articles which have recently appeared 
in Tue SPEAKER upon the House of Lords will nt. me the 
demand for a thorough and far-reaching reform of the Second 
Chamber, of which you justly say that “No other civilised 
nation in the world possesses any institution quite so ridiculous, 
so useless, and so mischievous.” 

The country is agreed that there must be either the “ mend- 
ing” or the “ ending ” of this institution ; but has not the time 
now come when the Liberal party should formulate with more 
definiteness than it has hitherto done the specific reform or 
change which it seeks to effect in the constitution and power 
of the House of Lords ? 

I — that the minimum of reform which the Liberal 
party could regard as adequate would be the withdrawal from 
the House of Lords of the power to mutilate or destroy the 
measures which go up to it from the Commons. Mr. Bright, as 
is well known, advocated the limitation of the vetoing power of 
the Lords, and Lord Herschell, at a public meeting in York 
held in November of 1891, spoke in favour of the same policy 
in words remarkable as coming from an ex-Lord Chancellor. 

He said :—“ He did not think that anybody who had studied 
and reflected upon the subject could doubt that it was absolutely 
impossible that the House of Lords as at present constituted, 
and with its present ee could continue to exist permanently. 
Pliant to the will of a Conservative Prime Minister, ready at 
his instance to pass almost any measure that it would reject with 
contempt if introduced by a Liberal Government; but when the 
Liberal party was in power it was always, as it were, at its 
flank to create all the difficulties it could to harass its move- 
ments. It was impossible that such a state of things could 
continue. He did not think anybody doubted that some reform 
must come. He could not help thinking that for that there was 
a simple remedy—not, he thought, necessarily so simple as to 
be without its difficulties; but, still, those difficulties 
would not be insuperable. That was to limit the power 
which the House of Lords 1 of vetoing measures that 
came from the House of Commons. He did not say it would be 
a complete solution of the question; but, as an eminently prac- 
tical people, they did not care about symmetry and so forth if 
they got rid of the mischief. He thonght it would be the best 
way of meeting the present difficulty; and, if combined with 
some reform of constitution, the House of Lords might be re- 
tained for all the good purposes it now effected without, at the 
same time, finding themselves subject to the mischief from 
which from time to time they suffered. He did not claim any 
originality for that idea, which found favour with Mr. Bright; 
but the more he had thought about it the more it seemed to him 
a practical means of meeting more readily a practical evil.” 

Lord Herschell further urged that, in so far as the House of 
Lords confined itself to the work of putting into complete and 
finished shape the Bills sent up from the House of Commons, it 
was of real service. As an ex-Lord Chancellor, and as one who 
was then likely within the space of a few months to fill the office 
a second time, Lord Herschell naturally spoke with caution, and 
his suggestion did not go beyond “ /imiting the power which the 
House of Lords possessed of vetoing measures that came from 
the House of Commons.” 

We want to go one step further and adopt the principle 
advocated by The Spectator as far back as 1871 of “ No Veto 
for the Lords.”” The power of the House of Lords would then 
be limited to a right to send a Bill or a Clause back to the 
Commons for one more debate. The absolute veto would then 
be withdrawn, like the absolute veto of the Crown, whilst 
the power of putting into complete and finished shape the 
Bills sent up to it from the House of Commons would remain 
intact. If this single reform had been carried the Home Rule 
Bill would now have passed into law, and the country might 
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look forward with confidence to reaping next year a rich harvest 
of great and unmutilated measures. 

I would advocate this withdrawal of the right of veto from 
the Lords on the grounds that their power of mischief would 
thereby be effectually shorn, whilst timid voters who regard 
King, Lords, and Commons as part of the eternal order, might 
accept willingly the idea of reform whilst shrinking from the 
idea of abolition.— Yours truly, JOSEPH ROWNTREE. 

York, October 4, 1893. 








GRACE BEFORE MEAT. 





(Affectionately dedicated to Charles Lamb.) 


OT that the life itself is less than meat, 
Not that we give more thanks for being fed 
Than for the thoughts, the love, of quick and dead, 
Or all the gifts of art, do we repeat 
The sacred Name of Love before we eat; 
But that the Master taught in breaking bread 
The grace of common brotherhood is said, 
One heart in Love we are, though millions beat ; 
One body, quickened by one living soul, 
Through every changing age and clime and race, 
By death regenerate while wons roll, 
Till light immortal lights our mortal face ; 
One vital loaf, love leavening the whole, 
If brokea, pledged in Love’s eternal grace. 
ANNIE MATHESON. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





BooKsTALL Books. 


N the Ist of October the great Railway Com- 

panies are accustomed to alter their time- 
tables; but the effect of this upon the material 
world is, for some weeks after, to be discerned less 
in the service of trains than of those “ who only 
stand and wait.” Thus it befell me at an important 
station, a couple of days ago, to wait thirty-five 
minutes for a train which, by the new time-table, 
I should have lost by ten. The clerk of Messrs. 
W. H. Smith & Son's bookstall there happens to 
be a man of much shrewdness and an agreeable 
manner in conversation. He is interested in the 
insides of the books he sells as well as the conditions 
of his trade. He can handle the methods of in- 
duction, and is no slave of his own aphorisms. 
Without betraying a vital or personal interest, I 
managed to hold him in talk for twenty minutes 
or so on the subject of bookstall successes. 


He began by assuring me it was a baffling study. 
After an experience of twenty or thirty years (I 
forget which), he would not undertake to prophesy 
the success of any book outside the limits of detective 
fiction. Any detective story, whatever its merits 
might be, he could sell from morning till night; and 
the strength or weakness of its plot made no differ- 
ence whatever. This seemed a little odd. Nobody 
would ask the public to value grace of language in 
such tales ; indeed, it is worse than valueless, being 
but misplaced decoration. But seeing that by their 
plots they stand or fall—seeing that they are all plot 
—we should expect some discrimination here. The 
clerk assured me that, except for cheapness, the 
public has no preference. “ I want a detective story, 
please,” is the formula. “They leave the rest to me; 
and if we sell more copies of a good story than of a 
bad one at the same price, it’s because I’m naturally 
inclined to pick out the good one first. Otherwise it’s 
@ toss-up.” 


But (he hastened to add) though these are the 
only certain successes, it must not be supposed they are 
the greatest. No detective tale, except the amazing 
“Mystery of a Hansom Cab” would rival the sale of 
Mr. Kipling’s grey Indian pamphlets. And he 
asserted (while admitting that his case might be 
singular) that, in spite of the popularity of the 





“Sherlock Holmes” stories, he could sell more copies 
of “ Micah Clarke” any day of the week. I am sure 
this will please Dr. Conan Doyle. Of “Catriona” he 
said, “ This is a booksellers’ book, not a bookstall 
book. My experience is that people who are able to 
appreciate Stevenson have wits enough to buy him 
elsewhere and save the discount.” Here was a tribute 
indeed to the Higher Culture. I reflected that a 
great many of Mr. Stevenson’s admirers are of Scotch 
extraction. 


He informed me further that the clergy can sell 
any book; and that the Reviews have iess and less 
effect each year. I observe that in this month's 
Idler Miss Marie Corelli is inclined to wonder over 
the great success achieved by her books in face of 
the indifference of the Press. Her first novel, she 
tells us, “only received four reviews, all brief and 
distinctly unfavourable.” Yet it “attracted the 
public. Letters concerning it and its theories began 
to pour in from strangers in all parts of the United 
Kingdom—and at the end of its twelvemonth’s run 
in the circulating libraries, Mr. Bentley brought it 
out in one volume in his ‘ Favourite’ series. Then it 
started off at full gallop—the ‘ great majority’ got 
at it, and what is more, kept at it. It was ‘ pirated’ 
in America; chosen out and liberally paid for by 
Baron Tauchnitz for the ‘Tauchnitz’ series; trans- 
lated into various languages on the Continent, 
and became a topic of social discussion. A _ per- 
fect ocean of correspondence flowed in upon me 
from India, Africa, Australia, and America, and at 
this very time I count through correspondence a host 
of friends in all parts of the world whom I do not 
suppose I shall ever see; friends who even carry their 
enthusiasm so far as to place their houses at my 
disposal for a year or two years—surely the forces 
of hospitality can no further go!” Well, it might 
conceivably go to three years; but we must admit 
all these to be very remarkable results of a first book. 
What is not remarkable is that they were attained 
without the help of the Press. “The Press”—which 
is too easily personified—is, as a matter of fact, a 
number of newspapers which seldom speak con- 
sentaneously save by the merest chance. They seldom 
or never conspire on any literary question. Cer- 
tainly they never conspire to crush a new writer: for, 
in the first place, such a conspiracy would mean a vast 
amount of trouble, and a new writer is not obviously 
worththat trouble. Secondly,sucha plotmustembrace 
a great number of conspirators, each of whom will 
have little to gain, and any one of whom might expose 
the whole nefarious design. Yet one never hears of 
such an exposure. Thirdly, such a plot seems a 
trifle below human meanness. As Mr. Gosse re- 
marked the other day, in his “ Questions at Issue” 
—“the envy which sees merit in a new man, and 
determines to crush it with silence or malignant 
attack, is inhuman, and practically, I fancy, scarcely 
exists. The entirely unheard-of writer wounds no sus- 
ceptibilities, awakens no suspicions, and even excites 
a pleasurable warmth of patronage.” To discover 
young merit is a feather in any reviewer's cap; and 
therefore I believe Miss Corelli is mistaken when she 
reads deliberate malice into the mere stupidity of 
the many reviewers who failed to see that her first 
book was worth reviewing. 


And I am sure she is mistaken in her implied 
estimate of the help which reviewers have in their 
power to give to young authors. I believe, for my 
part, that a lively suspicion of anonymous criticism 
is at the bottom of that easy indifference with 
which the public now treats the judgment of the 
“literary journals.” Nor have I for a long while 
read anything so amusing as the comments of the 
English Press on M. Zola’s recent paper on 
“ Anonymity in Journalism.” Whenever he com- 
pared French and English journalism to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, the compliment was accepted 
with superlative complacency; whenever he found 
the advantage to lie on the French side, it was as 
amiably assumed that his opportunities of forming 
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a correct opinion had been insufficient. But I stray 
from the point. Whatever the cause may be, 
“literary reviews" may easily have no effect at all 
on the fortunes of a book. Hear Mr. Gosse again: 
“There are certain books which are not welcomed 
by the reviews, and which fail to please or even to 
meet the eye of experts in literature, which never- 
theless, by some strange and unaccountable attrac- 
tion, become known to the outer public, and are 
eagerly accepted by a very wide circle of readers.” 
Mr. Gosse goes on to give instances: and his instances 
are—The Rev. E. P. Roe in America and “Edna 
Lyall” in England. 


Now these two instances might have been chosen 
expressly to confirm my friend the book-clerk’s 
theory that the clergy are the best of all agents 
for pushing the sale of a book. They not only have 
control, as a rule, of the parish book-clubs and 
lending libraries, but they have—and this is vastly 
more important—opportunities of commending it 
day by day over vast areas of middle-class folk ; 
and this commendation comes with a _ peculiar 
authority, since a clergyman is assumed to be (1) an 
educated man, (2) a man of decent mind, (3) keenly 
alive to the higher spiritual influences of literature. 
The book-clerk went so far as to confess that his 
attention quickens whenever aclergyman approaches 
his stall. The book selected is almost sure of a mild 
popular success; and even those which are handled 
in the process of selection are to be marked as “books 
with possibilities.” 

Asked finally how he accounted for the immense 
sale of such books as “ Mr. Barnes of New York”— 
books which alike to the trained and untrained eye 
are indistinguishable from the thousands of their 
fellows which prove the most hopeless failures—the 
book-clerk thus delivered himself: “‘ That’s where so 
many publishers make a mistake. They observe the 
success of the one and forget the thousand. Out of 
three good books, one at least will pay for itself and 
the other two. Out of a thousand bad books, one 
will survive against all the laws of chance, and sell 
enormously: but not enough to pay for the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine. And in the search for 
that one a biggish fortune may be wasted.” On the 
whole, my friend acknowledged a cautious preference 
for good literature, but for a steady business 
demanded the detective story, and little besides. 


A. T. Q C. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REPUBLIC OF VENICE. 


VENICE: AN Historica SketTcH OF THE Repvusiic. By 
Horatio F. Brown. London: Percival & Co. 


ye are the books upon Venice, so many that an 
z author needs to apologise before presenting a 
fresh compilation to the reading public. The glamour 
thrown by the city of the lagoons upon its visitors 
seems to increase rather than to diminish. But the 
character of its fascination has somewhat changed. 
In the last century it was one of the great pleasure 
resorts of civilised Europe; but at present seekers 
after recreation or amusement betake themselves 
rather to the mountains of Switzerland and the 
boulevards of Paris, and it is lovers of art rather 
than votaries of pleasure who make long stays at 
Venice. The larger proportion of the English and 
American visitors to Venice now go there with 
Ruskin as their guide to its artistic treasures, and 
regard their residence in the Queen of the Adriatic 
as part of their «sthetic education. It was very 
different in the days of the Venetian independence. 
The political system of the Republic was then 
ardently studied. Its peculiar constitution, and, 
above all, its diplomacy, which had preserved its 
independent existence in the midst of many envious 
neighbours, was greatly admired. and those strangers 
who did not settle there solely for amusement took 








keen interest in its history. The political history 
was, therefore, up to the extinction of the Republic, 
more studied than its artistic history, and whereas 
Venetian history is now largely investigated in order 
to make intelligible its monuments of art, in former 
days its art was looked on rather as illustrating its 
history. 

Mr. H. F. Brown, whose superb monograph on 
“The Venetian Printing Press” gave evidence of his 
capability for minute research, and whose “ Life on 
the Lagoons ” showed an appreciation of the lighter 
side of the character of the city of his predilection, 
has, in the volume under review, endeavoured to 
give a short history of the Republic from the earliest 
times. The books on this subject best known to 
the ordinary English reader are Hazlitt’s “ History 
of the Venetian Republic” and the anonymous 
“Sketches from Venetian History,” which is now 
known to have been the work of the Rev. E. 
Smedley, the author of a once esteemed account of 
the Huguenots. But for one whois acquainted even 
with such books as these, many get what Venetian 
history they learn from their guide books. There is 
plenty of room, therefore, for a competent sketch of 
the history of the famous Republic. But it seems 
to us that Mr. Brown, and we say it with regret, has 
not succeeded in filling the gap. He has tried to 
drag in too much for an historical sketch, and is not 
sufficiently detailed for a history. Nothing is more 
difficult than to write a bright and short historical 
sketch, for the dangers which beset the writer are 
almost innumerable—dangers of assuming too much 
knowledge in the mind of the reader, dangers of 
incomprehensible generalisation, dangers of over- 
loading his pages with compressed information. For 
instance, it should be a law to every writer of an 
historical sketch not to mention names of individuals 
whom he has not room to characterise. The names 
may mean a great deal to the author, but they mean 
nothing to the reader, and merely confuse and weary 
him. This is a law which Mr. Brown frequently 
breaks; many of the names he mentions denote 
nothing, and hamper the course of his story. He 
shows more of the qualities of an historian than of 
an historical sketch writer. His exposition of the 
constitutional growth of Venice is singularly lucid, 
and wherever he does venture to treat any episode 
at length, he shows himself a master of the art of 
narration. But he has not the qualities of an 
historical sketch writer. He is afraid to make 
omissions ; he is not happy in compression ; and he 
has not learnt to deal with freedom with his 
details. The book, therefore, as it stands, seems to 
us a failure, but not a dishonourable failure. 
Mr. Brown seems to have tried a compromise 
between a history and an historical sketch, and it is 
no disgrace to him to have fallen between the two 
stools. But he is obviously destined to do better 
work; and a really valuable contribution to 
Venetian history may fairly be expected from his 
hands. 

There is one thing which shines out in Mr. Brown's 
“ Venice,” as in all other books upon the history of 
the Republic, and that is the extraordinary con- 
tinuity of its existence. Venice was an ancient 
independent State when the rest of Europe was 
struggling through the slough of medieval feudalism 
towards a consciousness of national life. When 
modern Europe began to take shape, she was the 
recognised doyen of independent countries. While 
the Italian republics ran their course through 
tyrants and dynasties, she preserved the tradition of 
her independence inviolable. The reason for this 
continuity Mr. Brown finds, as other writers have 
found before him, in the peculiar location and the 
constitutional growth of the Republic, and it is the 
greatest of his merits that he recognises these causes 
and does not attempt to give the credit to individuals 
or to blind fate. He lays weight from the first upon 
the geographical position of Venice, and shows how 
at once it afforded immunity from attack and a base 
for maritime trade and colonial expansion. Yet 
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geographical situation would not have done every- 
thing. Other cities have had similar advantages, 
and made but little use of them. But Venice super- 
added its extraordinary oligarchical constitution, 
and worked out a political system which made the 
most of its situation and co-operated in preserving 
its independence. It is in his constitutional para- 
graphs that Mr. Brown is at his strongest. Each 
step in the growth of the political system, which 
was the marvel of past centuries and the admiration 
of generations trained in the maxims of Macchiavelli, 
is carefully traced and its tendency analysed; and 
the essential rottenness which lay at the root of the 
system in the latter days of the Republic, when it 
had become an Italian Power, is sketched with rare 
skill. The lessons which the history of Venice 
teaches are as valuable to political philosophers now 
as ever they were, even though it affords to modern 
ideas an example of what should be avoided, not 
what should be imitated. Great as has been the 
influence of Italian art on the civilisation of Europe, 
it may be doubted if it has been greater than that 
of Italian politics; but the former is still a living 
force, while the latter is only of historical interest. 

To recur to what has already been said. . Mr. 
Brown, even if his book is not so good as it might 
have been had he formed a more or a less ambitious 
scheme, bas done an important service by recalling 
that the history is not less important than the art 
of Venice, though it lies in a different field. Venice 
is the city not only of Titian and Tintoret, of Bellini 
and Canaletto, but also of Dandolo and Pisani, of 
Mocenigo and Morosini, And all who would know 
the brilliant epochs of the history of Europe must 
know of the statesmen and the sailors and the 
soldiers, as well as of the painters of Venice. If, 
indeed, its monuments of art were to be swept away, 
as have been but too many of those of the art of 
Greece, the memory of its great men would survive, 
and it is conceivable that a future age may realise 
more truly the deeds and the characters of the 
Venetian heroes than the works of the Venetian 
painters, just as the fame of Themistocles and of 
Pericles shines to-day more brightly than that of 
Pheidias or Praxiteles. 


THE AINU. 
Lire with Trans-SrBeRIAN Savaces. By B. Douglas 
Howard, M.A. London: Longmans, Green & Co. ~ 


Ir is likely that the readers of this book will find 
themselves as utterly ignorant of the Shangalin 
savages it describes as of the traveller who has 
written it. Yet both are memorable, for the first 
have preserved more perfectly than any other 
Asiatic race their primitive habits and beliefs, and 
the second can talk quietly of “leisurely meander- 
ings” in Russia, Northern India, Thibet, Corea, and 
Siberia. Mr. Howard appears to be an English 
sportsman with a turn for religion and primitive 
life, and a double portion of that disposition which 
brings adventures. He travelled, he tells us, through 
Siberia bent on getting to the bottom of the Rassian 
exile system, and on seeing how it worked in even 
the most out-of-the-way places. He came in this 
way to Viadivostock, the only Russian port upon 
the east coast of Siberia, and there heard shuddering 
mention of a terrible island where intractable 
exiles, great criminals, and recaptured fugitives were 
imprisoned. The name was rarely if ever mentioned, 
but the description was plainly that of the long 
woody island Shangalin. He now met by good luck 
the governor of the island, and was invited to be 
his guest ; and while with him saw in the hospital 
his first Ainu, a black, hairy creature tattooed and 
hideous, and had his curiosity so excited that he 
set out, with a convict for guide, to see the Ainus 
in their own forests. As soon as he found an 
Ainu village, he sent his convict home and threw 
himself upon the hospitality of its inhabitants, and 
was received with that courtesy which seems common 





to all ancient and primitive peoples. Though he 
could only talk to them in signs, he soon learnt to 
enter into their life, and to take part in their 
hunting and their fishing, in their ceremonies and 
their festivals. In time he was even made one of 
the two chiefs of the village, and taught the care- 
fully-guarded secret of their arrow-poison. In this 
way he learnt more of the simple and kindly Ainus 
of Shangalin than any other traveller has learnt 
even of the far better known Ainus of Japan. Miss 
Bird has done more than anybody else to make us 
know these latter, but her description is avowedly 
and obviously from without—the stray notes of 
a passer-by. Mr. Howard, on the other hand, 
needed little but some tattoo marks—and these 
he avoided, he tells us, with much difficulty—to 
make him a veritable Ainu; and when we lay 
down his book, we do so with something of reverent 
affection for those fishers and hunters, and, above all, 
for his old fellow-chief; and with no little admiration 
for that simple and beautiful creed which he holds 
to be the very crown of all the Ainu life, the very 
essence of all their being—a creed which would have 
seemed almost entirely admirable to most of the 
great European mystics. 

The savage looks upon naked eternity, while we 
unhappy triflers have built about us a wall of odds 
and ends. Mr. Howard's friends affirm one supreme 
god the maker of gods and men, but hold that he 
has under him innumerable minor divinities, such as 
the god of running waters, the god of lakes, the god 
of the sea, the god of the waters as a whole, and as 
the great goddess of the sun’s fire, and the minor and 
mediatorial goddess of the household flame. There 
is an ancient Catholic writer who holds that “ The 
Most High set the borders of the nations after the 
number of the angels of God.” Are not fire and the 
waters more unchanging and mightier than any 
nations? There are, say the Ainu, three heavens—the 
supreme heaven of outer space where the supreme 
god lives, the star-bearing heaven, and the heaven of 
the clouds which is about us. The gods dwell in 
these heavens, but each has for his contrary an evil 
spirit, and these evil spirits are ruled over by one 
supreme evil deity and inhabit six hells. The good, 
whether they be men or animals, go either among 
the good or evil spirits after death, but are permitted 
to return at times, the animals to help and the old 
women to injure men. .The Ainu worshipper has 
neither priest nor chapel, but whittles the end of a 
long stick into a kind of fringe and then thrusts the 
stick into the earth and prays beside it, and ac- 
cording to the place of the god prayed to in the 
celestial hierarchy is the place of the chip fringe 
upon the stick. The women are not permitted to 
pray for fear they might bring to the gods tittle- 
tattle about the men. 

Mr. Howard tells all this so admirably and sym- 
pathetically that his concluding appeal to some- 
one to go preach Christianity to his late subjects 
may excite surprise. If a member of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation would go and talk to them of 
the rights of her sex they would be better off 
in the matter of religion than the bulk of us, and 
would at any rate have a more developed creed than 
many a captain in the Salvation Army. Should we 
not rather ask them to send us a tattooed and hairy 
missionary to help evangelise our own heathen? He 
cries out, too, for someone to do something for their 
material well-being. The Russians leave them alone, 
forbid anybody to sell them drink, and abandon to 
them the game of the island, and for these things 
Mr. Howard is fittingly grateful, and yet he calls 
out for the philanthropists. Has not the Ainu the 
great woods and the overwhelming mountains? and 
if the winter be cold and food scarce at times, how 
is he worse off than his fathers before him? He has 
his spear and his supple-bow, and the delight of the 
long-followed trail, and love, and the talk about the 
fire, and at the end of all the heaven of stars or the 
heaven of cloud. Is our own life so much the better 
that we must needs give him of its abundance ? 
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RED HUGH O'DONNELL. 

BeatHa AopHA RvAIDH UI DHoMHNAILL (“Life of Red 
Hugh O'Donnell, Prince of Tirconnell, 1586—1602”). 
Translated from the original Irish, with historical Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Illustrations, by the Rev. Denis Murphy, 
S.J.,M.R.LA. Dublin: Sealy Bryers & Walker. 

Wethink Ireland is to be congratulated thatherclergy 

are once more taking to the study and elucidation of 

her native literature. We say “once more,” because 
we are aware that in former ages, and notably in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Ireland’s chief 
scholars and writers were found in the ranks of 
her national priesthood. But within the present 
century, though circumstances have been far more 
favourable to the cultivation of learning than they 
were in the centuries just mentioned, there has been 
a great falling off, and much of the work which it 
should have been the pride and glory of Ireland's 
own sons to accomplish, has been unaccountably left 
to Germans and to Frenchmen. Considering their 
education and the leisure they enjoy, there should be 
no class in Ireland so well fitted to unfold the rich 
stores of her native literature to the reading public 
of these countries as the clergy. We do not here 
mean the hard-worked parochial clergy, who have 
always enough to do in attending to the spiritual 
and social needs of their flocks, but rather the 
collegiate clergy and the members of religious orders 
and communities who are expected, in addition to 
teaching school, to do something also for their 
country’s literature. But we are pleased to see that 
for some years past a new spirit has appeared 
abroad, and—not to speak of other Irish priests, 
regular and secular—Father Hogan, Professor of 

Irish at the Catholic University of Dublin, and 

Father Murphy, editor of the work under notice, 

are reviving the best traditions of their great order 

and of Ireland's literary fame. 

A notable work is the one that Father Murphy 
here gives us, the “Life of Red Hugh O'Donnell,” 
now translated for the first time from the original 
Irish. This is that famous young Irish chief, the 
“dauntless Red Hugh,” the “ peerless Red Hugh” 
of Irish song and story, than whom Dr. O'Donovan 
says “history does not present a more chivalrous 
and devoted Irishman,” and of whom Mitchel says 
“he was as noble a chief and as stout a warrior as 
ever bore the wand of chieftaincy or led a clan to 
battle.” He it was, indeed, who, in alliance with 
the great Hugh O'Neill, so much saddened the last 
years of Elizabeth’s reign, and all but put an end to 
English power in Ireland. Born in 1572, he early 
developed a resolute and warlike character, but 
while yet a stripling he was kidnapped by the Lord 
Deputy’s agents and imprisoned in Dublin Castle. 
After some four years of captivity, he at length, in 
1590, made his escape. In 1592 he was proclaimed 
“The O'Donnell,” sovereign prince of Tirconnell— 
the modern county of Donegal, with parts of the 
adjacent counties. In a few years he had swept 
through the province of Connacht, driving the 
English forces out of their chief strongholds. In 
vain did Elizabeth send some of her best generals 
against him—Cliffords and Binghams and Norrises 
all went down before him. But towards the end of 
1601 the Spanish expedition, under the command of 
Don Juan de Aguila, arrived to help the Irish. And 
now came the end. Through the incapacity and 
vanity, if not treachery, of the Spanish general, 
Kinsale surrendered to the combined English forces 
on January 3rd, 1602, the Irish clans dispersed, 
O'Neill retired to the north, and soon after O’ Donnell 
went as Irish Ambassador to Spain to ask King 
Philip III. for further help. He was fated never to 
return. In September, 1602, he suddenly fell ill, died 
at the royal palace of Simancas, and was buried with 
regal honours in the Franciscan church of Valladolid. 

His death, it may be well understood, was a great 
blow to the Irish and a great grief tothem. But it 
was also a startling surprise to them, for O'Donnell 
was just in the prime of life—he was barely thirty— 
and had always been known for his vigorous and 





robust constitution. Little wonder, if for many years 
there survived a suspicion of foul play. Yet the 
native biographer hints at no such thing, knew 
nothing of it. We are sorry to have to admit, 
however, that the suspicion is amply confirmed by 
evidence now available. In a very able historical 
introduction, which fills up many gaps noticeable in 
the Irish life, Father Murphy brings forward State 
Papers, such as Carew’s Letters to the Deputy 
Mountjoy, which incontestably prove that O' Donnell’s 
death was planned by an emissary sent to Spain by 
Carew for the purpose, and was due to poison, 
administered, no doubt, by the hand of this assassin. 
Such nefarious methods of getting rid of a powerful 
enemy were not at all uncommon in those days, nor 
were they disapproved of or condemned even by men 
who in other things were considered the soulof honour. 

The translation is generally faithful and readable. 
Such renderings as “he had the heart of a hero and 
the soul of a soldier,” very happily represent the 
fine, alliterative, sonorous phrases of the Irish. 
Though the original MS. of the life is, perhaps, not 
older than 1620 in date, it is,even for that period, 
archaic in style, and presents many difficulties to a 
translator. Fortunately for Father Murphy a con- 
siderable portion of it had already been translated 
by Dr. O'Donovan, for “ Lughaidh O'Clery’s Book” 
—the present one—is mentioned by the Four Masters 
as one of those used in the compilation of their 
“ Annals of Ireland.” We do not know how far the 
editor has followed O’ Donovan in the parts the latter 
had translated, but it would have been unwise to 
ignore or pass over the work of that great Irishscholar. 
We must, however, point out a few inaccuracies. 

The word “ Danann,” in the name of the famous 
mythical race the Tuatha Dé Danann, Father Mur- 
phy sometimes in his translation writes “ Davaan,” 
with two a's in the second syllable, but for this 
there is no warrant in any good Irish authority. 
The a is short and single in both syllables. It is 
worse still to write “Tuatha de Danaans,” the s 
being entirely unnecessary, for the first and chief 
part of the name “Tuatha” is already plural, the 
whole expression corresponding to such phrases as 
“tribes of Israel,” “kings of England.” If the 
phrase were French or German, no one would dare 
to make such a barbarous pluralof it. A still graver 
fault, however—though this may be due to the MS.— 
is to write this name, “ Tuatha de Danann,” as if the 
Dé were merely the ordinary Irish preposition mean- 
ing “of” or “from.” Everyone knows now, or should 
know, that the second word is properly Dé, older 
Dée, the genitive of dia—a god—the word being used 
adjectively, like so many genitives in Irish. The 
whole phrase, word for word, is equivalent to “ Tribes 
divine of Danainn,”’ the form Danann being a 
genitive singular or plural, like Hireann, Manann, 
Laighean, Mumhan, Alban, Breatan, ete. What 
Danainn is or was does not very clearly appear, 
but most probably the name had a general reference 
to Dania or Denmark ; for the ancient fable tells 
of the race having come originally from Scandinavia, 
or, at least, having passed through those northern 
regions in their wanderings to Erin. Few now, 
however, believe that any such early race colonised 
Ireland from the north of Europe, or, indeed, that 
the “ Tribes Divine” were any other than an older 
generation of the Gaedhil themselves. 

On p. 76, in a note bristling with errors, Father 
Murphy arrives at the conclusion that the “ middle 
month of spring” (mi mheadhoin earraigh) is “ our 
April”! Surely he knows that the Irish spring is 
reckoned from February, and that its “middle 
month” is therefore March. At p. 185 he rightly 
translates fionnghallaibh LHKireann as “the old 


English of Ireland,” but in a footnote elsewhere he 
explains fionnghaill as “white foreigners.” Not at 
all, it still means “old English;” fionn does not 
here mean “ white,” it is a different word—in fact, a 
doublet of sean “ old,” so that “ Fionnghaill” means 
just the same as the “Seanghaill” of Keating and 
MacFirbis. There are many such double forms in 
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Irish—siuir and fiuir (sister), seisear and feisear (six 
persons), senchus and fenchus (law), etc., all pointing 
to prehistoric forms beginning with sv. 

Father Murphy, in spite of a few such inaccuracies, 
has, we are pleased to say, given us a fine volume— 
well printed and on good paper. He has embellished 
it with charts, drawings, autograph letters, and 
other illustrations ; and, to conclude, its price, seven 
shillings and sixpence, considering the excessive dear- 
ness of such works in general, makes it a marvel of 
cheapness. 





FICTION. 


From THE Five Rivers. By Flora Annie Steel. London: 
William Heinemann. 
A Comrepy or Masks. 
and Arthur Moore. 
Heinemann. 
Forces, feeling, and originality mark “From the Five 
Rivers ” as a book distinctly worth reading. Stories 
in abundance have, it is true, been written concern- 
ing our wonderful Eastern Empire; but to few 
writers has it been given to dive beneath the surface 
of Indian life and pluck out the heart of its mystery. 
Mrs. Steel, however, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling be- 
fore her, has done this, and done it with brilliant 
success. That her work should suffer by comparison 
with the work of actual genius is, perhaps, inevit- 
able; yet “From the Five Rivers” shows merits of 
its own, original and striking enough to make this a 
really notable book. The six short stories of which 
(with some verse of medium quality) the volume is 
composed are attractive not merely by reason of 
their vivid colouring and picturesque style, but still 
more because the author's grip upon the subject is 
felt to be firm and strong. In the first and most 
impressive of the tales, “Gunesh Chund,” we are 
shown the sad position of the Hindu wife who fails 
to fulfil her “first duty—that of bringing a son to 
the hearth” of her husband. Perpetually taunted 
with this failure by her fierce old mother-in-law, 
poor Veru besieges Heaven with her prayers for 
male offspring, but is rewarded only by the birth 
of a daughter. Gunesh Chund, her gentle-natured 
husband, is then induced by the terrible old woman 
to supplant Veru by the introduction into his 
household of a younger bride, who may bear 
him the long-desired son. This blow falls upon 
the loving wife with deadly effect, and the 
climax is a tragic and thrilling one, admirably 
handled by the author. The whole story is most 
dramatically wrought out, and is told with an 
artistic restraint that greatly enhances its effect. 
In “ Suttu,” robust comedy is the element of the tale 
—a spirited and entertaining one. Suttu herself is 
just such a heroine as Mr. Thomas Hardy might have 
given us; a full-blooded, vigorous-minded, thoroughly 
healthy creature, of splendid physique, whose “ smile 
seemed to dim the sunlight.” The story of her 
adventures is pure comedy; but in the next, “Ata 
Girls’ School,” we are granted another glimpse into 
the tragic meanings of Hindu womanhood. Fatma, 
the poor little over-worked drudge, who combines 
the office of pupil-teacher in a Government school 
with the self-imposed task of “mothering” her 
brother's children, is drawn with great tenderness 
and skill; and this story attains the same high level 
of excellence reached in “ Gunesh Chund.” The group 
of sketches is concluded by “In a Citron Garden,” a 
dark drama very well depicted. In all these stories 
of Indian life, Mrs. Steel exhibits the same mastery 
of her subject, the same penetrating insight and 
picturesque boldness of expression, which have 
rendered the work of Mr. Rudyard Kipling so con- 
spicuously good. It is a pity that the similarity 
extends even to the same occasional roughness and 
levity, which in him are defects to be avoided, rather 
than graces to be imitated. But to find fault with 
small errors of taste, where the general quality is so 
far above the average, is ungracious indeed. Mrs. 
Steel has written a powerful and delightful book, 
and we shall look with interest for its successor. 


A Novel. 
Ian 3 vols. 


By Ernest Dowson 
London: William 





The joint authors of “ A Comedy of Masks” are 
certainly to be congratulated upon the success of 
their enterprise. If, as we imagine, this is their 
first venture, the reading public also has reason to 
congratulate itself upon the appearance of two very 
promising novelists. No hint of inexperience, how- 
ever, is given in the book, which, indeed, is as re- 
markable for strength of handling as for ease and 
polish of style. Rarely has the human comedy, in 
certain phases of its development, been sketched for 
us with a keener eye, a steadier hand, a subtler per- 
ception of its underlying tragedy. The note of the 
book is sadness—the wearied sadness of our epoch, 
of the men and women of to-day, in a world that has 
outgrown its youth, and has forgotten how to be light- 
hearted. Slight as the story is—a mere impression 
of scenes and characters—it is told with grace and 
sympathy, and is full of human interest. Richard 
Lightmark, a rising young artist, is, at the opening 
of the tale, on the brink of a marriage which will * 
set the seal of social success upon his career. His 
betrothed is a pure and lovely girl, who fondly 
imagines that in him she has found her affinity ; for 
his mask of frank candour is skilfully worn, and stands 
him, for a while, in good stead. They marry, and 
poor Eve's girlish illusion is destined to suffer a 
painful shock. Slowly and surely she wakes to the 
knowledge that her husband—the brilliantly suc- 
cessful painter, the sunny-natured, open-hearted 
man of outward seeming—is, in reality, a cowardly 
profligate, an unfaithful lover, a treacherous friend. 
A sordid past lies behind him, and a shape from 
that buried past rises up in vengeance, threaten- 
ing to ruin the peace of the young bride. But 
Eve has been truly, though mutely, loved by 
another man, Philip Rainham, and his silent 
devotion comes to her rescue in this crisis of 
her life. With splendid chivalry, Rainham sacri- 
fices his reputation in the eyes of the woman he 
loves for the sake of saving her from knowledge of 
the true culprit. But, undiscerned even by her own 
heart, Eve’s affection has always clung to Rainham, 
and the shock of his supposed sin is grievous to her. 
The tinsel nature of Lightmark’s pretensions, both 
as man and as artist, soon becomes obvious to her ; 
and, at Rainham’s death, the truth regarding his 
sacrifice comes clearly to her knowledge. 

Such is the bare outline of a story which the 
authors have filled in with innumerable touches of 
tenderness and pathos. The cruelty of circumstances, 
the horrible futility of human longings—this is the 
sad burden of their text. A philosophy neither new 
nor invigorating; but, in point of treatment, the 
book is admirably artistic, full of a refined and 
penetrating charm. The characters live vividly, 
their logical development being very well exhibited, 
whilst the dialogue is bright and clever. “ A Comedy 
of Masks” may distinctly be commended as an able 
and interesting book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue Nineteenth Century has a charmingly melodious 
poem, “The Palace of Pan,’ by Mr. Swinburne, 
which is chiefly remarkable for an almost total 
absence of Swinburnisms. The number, on the whole, 
is a capital one to accomplish in the depths of the 
dull season. But it is in the dull season the born 
editor proves himself, and Mr. Knowles is clearly 
a born editor. Mr. Auberon Herbert has come 
gallantly to his rescue. His “Cabinet Minister's 
Vade-Mecum "—a series of thirteen canons of conduct 
for the modern politician (whatever party he may 
belong to), with an adequate Auberon-Herbertian 
commentary thereupon and some positive suggestions 
of Mr. Herbert’s own—is quite in his best and raciest 
style. We have read it all with high entertain- 
ment. Those miserable politicians whom he satirises, 
those ¢cidwXa without personality or resistance, ought 
to be edified by his remarks. If we were in their 


boots we should. Take, for instance, his analysis of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s soul, which he considers to be 
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a much superior affair to Mr. Gladstone’s or Lord 
Salisbury’s :— 


“ Never was soul which had more earthly wrappings to it. 
Never was soul so beset with carnality. Two Western men once 


discussed the efficacy of the water employed in baptism, and 
thereupon one of them delivered it as his opinion that if it were 
to be of any avail in the case of a particular friend who was 


under discussion, that it would be necessary for that friend to 
be anchored out for at least twenty-four hours in mid-stream. 
Mr. Chamberlain's spiritual necessities are of the same order as 
the spiritual necessities of that friend of the Western man. His 
soul requires to be hung out for at least a week on the highest 
mountain peak, or plunged into the sea beyond the three-miles 
limit, in order to get rid of its earthy admixtures. . . . Butstill, 
for all that, the soul exists and persists, and, as long as that is 
80, all things are possible. .. . You may have to wade through 
layers of carnality, layers of commercialism, but at the end you 
do arrive. With our other leaders it is different. You may 
spend a whole day in digging in most of them, and at the end 
only find that ‘running sand’ which we sometimes come to in 
the forest, and which is the despair of those who are seeking for 
bottom.” 


But the politicians, in place of being edified, may 
reply that Mr. Herbert, when reproaching them with 
their rival hordes and rival “ catering” programmes, 
is simply resorting to a familiar and disingenuous 
trick of rhetoric—that of stating honest and un- 
exceptionable facts as if there was something wrong 
about them (as who should say: “ That man Herbert 
never feelsright in the morning until hehas swallowed 
a piece of a sheep or a cow, or a poor little fish, and 
washed it down with draughts of some kind of liquor 
—what a brute!")—and that, consequently, he is in 
some need of edification himself. As for Mr. Herbert's 
theories about the State and the individual, while 
they are not less mixed than before, we find that 
they are approaching more and more closely to the 
ideals of the Scientific Anarchist. As Mr. Herbert is 
now beginning to babble of dynamite, we fear this 
must be regarded as a disquieting symptom. “Ifa 
pound of dynamite,” he declares, “ gets itself better 
obeyed than an Act of Parliament, then clearly judg- 
ment must go for dynamite.” He means on the score of 
effectiveness as an instrument of force ; and since Mr. 
Herbert does recognise the necessity of force, and 
delegated force used by the State, it is hard to 
predict what may not be the end of him. It would 
be a sad business if we had one day to use the police 
force on Mr. Auberon Herbert's principles to protect 
our “self-ownership ” against Mr. Auberon Herbert's 
dynamite! Professor James Mavor examines some 
previous attempts in the legislation of this country 
to establish labour colonies for the purpose of “ set- 
ting the poor on work.” The “ parish farms,” which 
began to be tried from about 1777 onwards, were the 
most interesting of these experiments from the pointof 
view of modern suggestions. On the whole the system 
was not a success, chiefly because of the impossibility of 
getting the respectable artisan out of employment to 
mix with the vagrant and the beggar. The parish 
farm fell solely into the hands of the latter class, and 
failed to afford a means of relief to the former. Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones deals with the strictures on 
the modern drama in which Professor Pearson 
indulges in his jeremiad on national life and character. 
It is an admirable and, on the whole, conclusive piece 
of criticism, and written with such cogency and judg- 
ment that, when we remember some recent contribu- 
tions of Mr. Jones’s to the magazines, it hardly seems 
the work of the same man. Mr. Jones is clearly strong 
on his own ground, and he will be wise if he avoids 
straying from it. One of the most interesting articles 
in the Nineteenth Century is a piece of Thackerayana 
by Canon Irvine. It tells of a visit paid to the 
Charterhouse by Thackeray for the purpose of study- 
ing one of the old “ Codds,” or Poor Brothers, chez 
lui. “Colonel Newcome is going to be a Codd,” he 
said, with a dig in the ribs, to Canon Irvine, then 
one of the boys of the school, who acted as his pilot 
to the rooms of the Codd who was to serve as an uncon- 
scious model for the Colonel in his last days. In the 
Fortnightly Dr. Pearson writes on “The Causes of 
Pessimism.” On the whole he thinks the pessimistic 





tone of mind is not so much due to any single cause 
as to “the despondency caused by a sense of im- 
pending and inevitable doom, or now and then to 
reaction from over-sanguine hopes. The inadequa- 
cies,” he says, “ of modern civilisation, the belief that 
some partial realisation of Socialistic utopias will 
crush out individualism, and the belief that the in- 
dividual himself has his energies indefinitely circum- 
scribed by the facts of his birth, are the great causes 
which thrust men who are inclined to think, and 
perhaps to brood, upon despair.” To our view such 
despair, if it is to become general, can only lead toa 
reaction towards religion. But Dr. Pearson is an 
elusive person in this article, as we have already 
found him in his book ; for presently he speaks of a 
pessimism which is that of the poet “ who can see 
the light flushing the west though the sun has 
not yet climbed above tke eastern hills.” This, 
we take leave to say, is not pessimism at all, but 
paulo-post future optimism. In the same magazine 
Mr. Frederic Harrison has a very lively and pointed 
dialogue discussing the methods of teaching history 
now in fashion at Oxford, and the piquant interest 
that has been given to this question by the circum- 
stance of Mr. Froude being the successor of Mr. 
Freeman. A contribution of pathetic interest is 
“Some Notes of a Journey in South Italy,” by the 
late Mr. J. A. Symonds. Themost important contribu- 
tion in the Contemporary is that of Dr. Hunter, M.P., 
“ A Story of Crooked Fivance.” Dr. Hunter examines 
with great minutenessand lucidity thesystem of grants 
from imperial taxation in aid of local rates, as it has 
been revealed by the recent Return of the Local 
Government Board on Local Taxation in England in 
continuation of Mr. Goschen’s famous report of 
1870. This system Dr. Hunter describes as an 
“astounding development” of the grants in aid policy 
introduced in 1846 by Sir Robert Peel. He sums 
up his conclusions with regard to it as follows :— 


“1. The policy of imperial subvention in relief of local taxation 
is a Tory policy, and cannot be frustrated otherwise than by the 
defeat of the ‘Tory party. 

“2. The effect of the system of imperial subventions on the 
scale it has now attained is to transfer £7,000,000 a year 
from the working class and lower middle class to the rich rate- 

pers. 

“3. The working class pay more than their fair share of local 
rates, and vastly more than their fair share of imperial taxation ; 
but in comparison with imperial taxation the rates are almost 
just to the working class.” 


Mr. Karl Blind gives an account, with personal 
recollections, of the aspirations to the German crown 
which were at one time entertained by Duke Ernst of 
Saxe-Coburg. The rest of the articles in this number, 
with the exception of two, are valuable rather for 
their weight than for their timeliness or allurements. 
The two exceptions are a sketch of the banditti of 
Corsica as they are at present, and a brief account 
of a sort of Spanish Ibsen, José Echegaray—the 
former by Miss Caroline Holland, the latter by Miss 
Hannah Lynch. (We only say “Miss” on chance, 
because we do not know whether these ladies are 
“Mrs.” or not. Would it be a good idea, we wonder, 
in the case of lady contributors, if editors generally 
put “ Miss” or “Mrs.” before their names? It has 
always exercised us as a nice question—whether a 
lady not married enjoys or dislikes being spoken of 
as “Mrs.” The lady’s feelings in the matter, at any 
rate, ought not to be put in danger of being unwit- 
tingly disregarded, and this danger would be avoided 
if they would elect themselves, on their editors’ 
title-pages, how they would like to be addressed.) 
The Free Review is a new venture which intends 
to take the place of the National Reformer. It 
is to be managed on a novel plan. The editor 
thinks the established reviews, being devised 
with an eye to pleasing the public and making 
money, do not allow sufficient scope for freedom 
and progressiveness of thought. No restrictions 
will be placed on the writing of those allowed 
to contribute to the Free Review, and contribu- 
tors, instead of being paid a specified sum for 
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their articles, will be remunerated by a division of 
the profits of each number—if there be any profits 
to divide. Competent men who write under these 
conditions will at least give an excellent earnest of 
the faith that is in them. The idea has a certain 
nobility about it. If the Free Review succeeds on 
these lines, we shall think it an admirable symptom 
of the state of public opinion. 


A REVIVAL OF AGRICULTURE. 
Back To THE Lanp. By Harold E. Moore, F.S.I. [‘‘ Social Questions of 
To-day.”’] London: Methuen & Co. 

Mr. Moore has made use of his experience in connection with 
the Hadleigh Colony of the Salvation Army, as well as his 
practical knowledge of agriculture generally, to work out a 
scheme for training unskilled labourers and establishing them 
on the land both at home and abroad. He believes that after 
spending some time on a training farm such as he proposes, a 
man of average industry, strength, and intelligence will be likely 
to succeed either as an ordinary labourer, a tenant farmer, or an 
emigrant. His scheme, however, rests on a wider basis, for it 
aims also at enabling men to obtain a living from the land in 
the manner most profitable to themselves. The duly-trained 
labourer will therefore have the option of passing on to a 
“ home settlement,” or one of three colonial settlements. The 
system of culture followed on the home settlement will be one 
of hand husbandry (concerning which Mr. Moore gives precise 
details) on a number of ol allotment farms. The training 
farm should inelude both cultivated and uncultivated land, so 
that a man may be first employed in reclaiming the waste 
portion, and, when he has shown himself efficient in hand 
industry, set to work on the cultivated area. Mr. Moore 
calculates that a farm containing 600 acres of arable land should 
support 80 or 100 men en d in rough work and building, in 
addition to 100 or 120 efficient labourers. Provision is also 
made for various indoor industries, which would give competent 
men the opportunity of earning something for themselves. Of 
the twenty or thirty tenants employed on the home settlement 
the greater number will be lodged in a common farmhouse ; in 
some cases cottages will be erected on the allotment farms, but 
(out of regard to his own interests) the tenant will not have the 
option of purchasing the freehold. Various buildings for co- 
operative use, including a dairy and farm factories, will be erected 
near the centre of the settlement. The organisation of the colonial 
settlements will be very much the same in its general character. 
At the outset, of course, the whole work will be carried on by 
means of borrowed capital. Mr. Moore, who gives full statistics 
both of the outlay and the probable returns, estimates the 
amount required at £80,000—£30,000 for the training farm, 
£20,000 for the home settlement, and £30,000 for the three 
colonial settlements. He believes that the sums obtained for 
starting previous enterprises are a guarantee for the possibility 
of raising this amount, and that under judicious management 
the scheme ought to prove a financial success. But, on his own 
showing, this would depend in great measure on the faithful 
adherence to his plan in all its details; and how is this unanimity 
to be secured on the part of the committees he suggests ?—to 
say nothing of the zeal, fidelity, and tact which would be 

uisite in the “superintendents ” and other officials—a con- 
sideration to which Mr. Moore does not seem to have attached 
due weight. 





THE FORMATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Tue French Wak AND THE RevotvutTion. By W. M. Sloane, Ph.D., 

L.H.D., Professor in Princeton University, mdon: Sampson Low, 

Marston & Co., Limited. 
THE days of “ spread-eagleism ” in American history have passed 
away, never to return. American writers are now in the habit 
of giving a careful, dispassionate, scientific examination to the 
past of their own as of other countries—an examination which, 
as in the present case, does not spare even the documents which 
an earlier generation regarded as almost products of verbal inspira- 
tion. Professor Sloane explains in the preface, rather unneces- 
sarily, the various reasons for treating the time covered by this 
volume as a “ period” of history, the most obvious being that it 
is specially marked, first, by the growth of a feeling of common 
unity among the colonies, and, secondly, by the development of 
a new system of government. He describes effectively and with 
some minuteness, considering the size of the work, the war in 
which France—in spite of all routine and red tape on the part 
of English generals—lost what might have Somned 6 an American 
Empire, and the history of the Revolutionary War which final] 
secured American independence. The book is a g 
example of what a small history should be. It suffers, perhaps, 
somewhat from over-compression—the generalisations as to 
European polities, for instance, want somewhat more amplifica- 
tion and justification than the author has room for—and it is 
diffieult to follow the military history, which is a feature of the 
book, especially the earlier portion, except with more and oe 
maps than the publishers have vouchsafed. The author has 
access to many unpublished sources of information, but here, 





again, the book is too small for us to see their full effect. He does 
not spare his own country, especially in the Revolution, and 
dwells effectively on the tendency to rely on aid from France 
and on the weakness and want of cohesion between the various 
colonies in their struggle, as well as the financial mismanage- 
ment which is one of its prominent features. We sup it is 
because of the traditions of his University, and especially of the 
influence of its famous Principal, J. S. Mill’s antagonist, Dr. 
MecCosh, that Professor Sloane exhibits a pious horror of the 
political philosophy of Rousseau. He is, in fact, so opposed to 
that writer and all his works that he even finds an underlying 
spirit of irreligion in the Declaration of Independence. No 
doubt that famous document, like many of the State constitu- 
tions, was drafted by men some of whom were strongly imbued 
with Rousseau’s views. But we suspect that an historian who 
ventured to blaspheme it might, within living memory, have 
found tar and feathers awaiting him. We do not agree either 
with this view, or with the regret indicated at the purely secular 
character of the Federal Constitution. Still, Professor Sloane has 
written a valuable book, which would be more valuable and 
easier to criticise if it were a good deal larger than it is. 





A FRENCH YEAR-BOOK. 


La France Socrate ET Ponirrave (1891). Par A. Hamon. Paris: 

Savine. (Bibliothéque de Sociologie.) 1893, 
Tuis is the second issue of a very full and catholic review of a 
year’s public life in France. But for the triple index, we should 
say, indeed, that it is altogether too full—for life is very short 
in these days, and seven hundred pages of such very raw 
historical material demands a phenomenally robust digestion. It 
is also possible to be too catholic, even when the difference 
between French and British standards is allowed for. How- 
ever, M. Hamon and his publisher have a most ungrateful task 
in hand, as the owners of a like-named annual which existed some 
years ago and of the more recently defunct “ La Vie Politique” 
will depose. If they are content to spend themselves for 
posterity and its historians, let us only wish them well of their 
undertaking. The method of this volume makes it more read- 
able than anything of the kind we have. The whole field of 
journalism has been scoured anew, and the material—accidents, 
actions at law, bibliography, bourses, capitalist politicians, 
Republican Catholics, debates in the Chamber, commerce, con- 
gresses, crime, and so on—divided up into monthly chapters. 
The editing has been done with more intelligence and knowledge 
than usually accompanies such prodigious industry. “La 
France Sociale et Politique ” will be a decidedly useful addition 
to the reference library. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


ALL students of English history in its social aspects must feel 
grateful to Dr. Cunningham for completing the scholarly edition, 
with notes, of the “ Discourse of the Common Weal of this Realm 
of England,” the work on which the late Miss Elizabeth Lamond, 
of Girton College, was engaged up to within a few days of her 
lamented death in the summer of 1891. Miss Lamond had 
already done good service in this direction by the publication of 
her scholarly translation of Walter of Henley’s treatise on 
“ Husbandry ”—a thirteenth century book written in the Norman- 
French of the Middle Ages. The “ Discourse of the Common 
Weal” was first printed in 1557, and the authorship was then 
claimed by a mysterious ‘“‘ W.S.,” who seems, however, to have 
had little to do with the composition of the book. The real 
author was probably John Hales, a member of the House of 
Commons both in the reign of Edward VI. and in that of 
Elizabeth. The value of the book consists largely in the light 
which it casts on the social condition of England in the latter 
half of Elizabeth's reign. For reasons which it would carry us 
too far to state, Miss ples thinks that this quaint dialogue 
between a doctor, a husbandman, a merchant, a knight, and a 
craftsman was written in 1549, and that it describes the actual 
condition of England in the autumn of that year. Coventry is 
believed to be the scene of the dialogue, and there are allusions in 
the text which make the selection of a town which was prosperous 
and flourishing prior to the Reformation, probable. It seems 
likely that the original of the doctor in the discourse was no other 
than Hugh Latimer, once Bishop of Worcester, and there is a good 





*A Discourse oF THE CommMON WEAL OF THIS REALM OF ENGLAND. 
Attributed to W.S. Edited from the MSS. by the late Elizabeth 
Lamond. (Cambridge: The University Press.) Crown 8vo. 

DricrronaRY OF QUOTATIONS FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN, ENGLISH AND 
Forrren Sources. Selected and compiled by the Rev. James Wood. 
(London und New York: Frederick Warne & Co.) Demy 8vo, 

Foorsters To Fame: A Book To Open oruer Booxs. By J. Hain 
Friswell, Author of ‘‘The Gentle Life,” etc. Illustrated. (13, 
Paternuster Row, London : John Hogg.) Crown 8vo,. 

Woop Maaic: A Fastz. By Richard Jefferies, Author of ‘‘ The Game- 
keeper at Home,” ‘‘ Field and Hedgerow,” etc. New Edition. 
(London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) Crown 8vo. 
CuRRENCIES OF THE Hinpu Srates or Rasputana, By William 
Wilfrid Webb, M.B. Illustrated. (14, Parliament Street, Londons 
Archibald Constable & Co.) Royal 8vo, 
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deal which can be reasonably urged in support of this view. So 
far as the text is concerned, the second and subsequent editions 
have all been reprinted from the edition of 1581, which was 
issued by “W.S.” The book has been reprinted four or five 
times, and ab ut the middle of last century an enterprising, but 
certainly not scrupulous, publisher, who was determined to puff 
his wares, took upon himself to attribute the treatise to William 
Shakespeare—possibly on the slender plea that it described the 

England of the dramatist’s youth. Miss Lamond had access to 
the famous Lambard manuscript of the work, and the care which 
she took in collating the text of course adds greatly—altogether 
apart from the admirable and copious notes—to the value of 
this weleome edition, which is pervaded from beginning to end 
by fine scholarly instinct and critical discernment. 

” We confess that we are somewhat disappointed with Mr. 
Wood's “ Dictionary of (Quotations, > though we cheerfully 
admit that the compilation of such a work from ancient and 
modern English and foreign sources must represent a great 
deal of literary drudgery as well as a certain amount of actual 
research. Mr. Wood states that the book is the outeome of 
the labour of more than three years, and no one who examines at 
all carefully its closely packed pages will be inclined to upbraid 
him on the score of idleness. Unfortunately his zeal is not 
always according to knowledge, and though he gives us a 
bewildering number of phrases, mottoes, maxims, proverbs and 
the like, he also admits into these six hundred and fifty pages a 
considerable number of sayings, as well as a great many 
snatches of verse, of indifferent merit. Except in the case 
of quotations from Shakespeare, no attempt is made to direct 
the reader to the context by anything in the nature of chapter 
and verse, and this omission greatly reduces the value of the work. 
It is a weak plea to urge in defence of so slipshod a method 
that the compiler did not think the more scholarly course ‘‘ worth 
the labour and expense that would have been involved.” It is, of 
course, a cheap and easy process to borrow quotations from other 
books, and to do so on a somewhat wholesale seale; and though 
we do not say that Mr. Wood has done this, the careless plan he 
has followed would at all events lend itself readily to such a 
method of compilation. Writers like Goethe, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
and Emerson are freely quoted ; but no hint whatever is given 
of the page which was invaded by the compiler’s scissors. Who 
in the world is to say which particular “ Evans” is responsible 
amongst all the sons and daughters of the Principality for the 
dull platitude so labelled? ‘then we have sayings which pass 
current as ‘* American,” and usually they do not count for much. 
The arrangement of the book also leaves a good deal to be 
desired. Altogether it is a poor and laboured performance. 

“Good are some books to open other books” were Roger 
Ascham’s words, and the late Mr. J. Hain Friswell was not 
unmindful of the saying when he wrote his “ Footsteps to Fame,” 
a new and revised edition of which has just appeared. The 
purpose of the volume can easily be stated. It is an attempt 
to set forth, in a clear and unpretending way, the salient 
characteristics in the lives of a number of representative men 
who have achieved distinction by force of dansalen, natural 
aptitude, and singleness of aim. Sometimes many lives are 
p some over in a single chapter, and sometimes two or three 
chapters are devoted to a single life; but the work contains the 
pith of many volumes of biography, and is itself a veritable 
record of golden deeds. It is just the book, in our judgment, 
to place in the hands of an intelligent and ambitious boy, for it 
will teach him, in the best possible way—that is, by example 
rather than precept—that there is no royal road to suecess or 
renown. The book illustrates in many directions the principle 
of self-help, and it brings the young reader face to se with 
distinguished men in every walk of life, who rose to influence 
by merit, and were in the best sense the architects of their own 
fortunes. 

We are not surprised to find that “‘ Wood Magic ” has been 
added by Messrs. Longmans to their Silver Library. The book 
was originally published in two volumes twelve years ago, and it 
deserves all and more of the popularity which it has won. 
Richard Jefferies not only knew the country and loved it, he 
also knew how to make others love it. This charming “ fable ”— 
for so Jefferies modestly termed it—could only have been written 
by a man who loved birds and beasts and had patiently studied 
their ways. Men who have to wage a continual warfare with 
poverty and ill-health too often lead restless and despairing 
lives, but it was otherwise with this young master of wooderaft 
and bird-lore. Jefferies undoubtedly felt keenly the vicissitudes 
of his lot, for he had a tender and sensitive heart, and the care of 
others lay upon it; but nevertheless the never lost touch with 
Nature, and her message imparted calmness to him even when it 
was powerless to awaken hope. ‘‘ Wood Magic” represents him 
in his lighter mood, and knowledge, imagination, and humour 
sparkle in its unconventional and distinctive pages. 

Dr. Wilfrid Webb is at home on the coinage of the native 
states of Rijputina—a subject about which most people are 
hopelessly at sea. He has written a scholarly and admirably 
illustrated monograph, and the facts which it contains are based 

artly on personal research and partly on information received 

rom brother officers in India and from native princes and the 
officials at their courts. Stress is laid on the circumstance that 





the subjects of the native princes of India are at present labouring 
under great disadvantages in regard to the currency question, as 
compared with the people of India who are living under the 
rule of the Queen-Empress. For instance, there are now in cir- 
enlation in the native states of Rajputina—that is, within an 
area of about 126,000 square miles—no less than twelve gold 
coins of different values, besides fractional gold pieces; fifty- 
nine rupees, most of which vary in worth; and forty-one dif- 
ferent copper coins—and this of course leads to loss and great con- 
fusion. urely local coins, moreover, circulate freely in the 
Rajputana States, and no system appears to exist for the recall 
of debased currency. In many of the native states coins of 
great age are still accepted in payment, and many of them are 
very badly stamped and rudely fashioned. Dr. Webb shows in 
these pages that great trouble is in consequence given to the 
merchants residing in Rajputina in the elbestenen of their 
accounts, and the question of exchange leads to continual 
gambling, for the exchange rate of the Imperial and native cur- 
rencies is continually fluctuating, a state of things which is due 
to the frandulent schemes of native money-lenders—a gang of 
thieves who use their knowledge of finance to the detriment of 
the agricultural and poorer classes of the community. The 
multiplicity of badly executed coins makes it an easy matter to 
counterfeit them, and a good deal of spurious money accordingly 
finds its way into circulation. Dr. Webb contends that the 
issue of coin by the native states is a loss to the revenue of the 
Government of India, for were these suppressed an equivalent 
amount of Imperial coin would be required. In some of the 
native states the silver pieces are made from the Imperial coin, 
which is melted down for the purpose, and this practice is a 
serious drain on the Queen’s currency, as well as its degradation. 
We cannot further explain the scope of this valuable treatise ; it 
is enough to say that it deals,in an exhaustive manner, with 
every aspect of the subject. Dr. Webb is of opinion that if the 
privilege of coining at present exercised by the native princes is 
to be retained, certain stringent restrictions must be imposed, so 
that the purity of the metal used, and the weight and workman- 
ship of the coins issued, may not any longer be open to 
challenge. 
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